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“ Cleanliness of body was 
ever esteemed to proceed 
from a due reverence to God, 
to society and to ourselves.” 


Beacon 





From the end of the 18 Century 
to the beginning of the 20% 


PEARS SOAP 


has been popularly recognised 
as the clean and cleansing soap. 





Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
A& rights secured. 
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EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, POET AND CRITIC 


(See Yone Noguchi’s article on page 56) 
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VICE PRESIDENT CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS IN HIS STUDY 


Photographed especially for the National Magazine by Jessie Tarbox Beales 
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ESPITE reciprocity congresses, with 

their demand for tariff revision, and 
railway rate control schemes, headed by 
that one emanating from the White 
House, there is a fair likelihood that not 
the least conspicuous issue before con- 
gress in session next month and there- 
after will be made up of proposals con- 
cerning various phases of our. relations 


.. with the Philippine Islands. 


GOVERNOR E. W. HOCH OF KANSAS, FIGHTER OF 
STANDARD OIL, AND WHO SAYS THE NA- 
TIONAL CAPITOL LOOKS SQUATTY AND 
SHOULD BE CARRIED TWO 
STOREYS HIGHER 


From photographs by 


Snyder, 


Chairman Sereno E. Payne of the 
house ways and means committee and 
Representative Grosvenor of Ohio, one 
of the tariff spokesmen of his party, 
went with Secretary Taft’s party of tour- 
ists to Manila and had hardly taken a 
square look at the situation there before 
they declared themselves in favor of giv- 
ing the island dependency free trade 
with the United States. This right 


MISS ANNA HOCH, THE ATTRACTIVE AND 
WITTY DAUGHTER OF GOVERNOR HOCH, 
WHO CHRISTENED THE NEW BATTLE- 
SHIP KANSAS WITH WATER, AT 
CAMDEN, N. J., AUGUST 8. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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JAMES R. GARFIELD, UNITED CHARLES H. KEEP (CHAIRMAN), LAWRENCE 0. MURRAY, ASSIS- 
STATES COMMISSIONER OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY TANT SECRETARY, COM- 
CORPORATIONS OF THE TREASURY MERCE AND LABOR 


THESE ARE THE PRESI- 
DENT’S_ INVESTIGATORS, 
STRONG MEN OF THE DE- 
PARTMENTS, COMMISSIONED 
TO MODERNIZE FEDERAL 
BUSINESS METHODS, AND 
ABOLISH RED TAPE AS 
FAR AS POSSIBLE. THERE IS 
ENTIRELY TOO MUCH LONG- 
WINDED LETTER WRITING 
DONE IN THE FEDERAL 
OFFICES. EVERYBODY RE- 
FERS EVERYTHING TO 
SOMEBODY ELSE, BLACKEN- 
GIFFORD PINCHOT, CHIEF OF ING ENDLESS REAMS OF PA- FRANK H. HITCHCOCK, FIRST AS- 
THE BUREAU OF FORESTRY PER AND “KILLING”? END- SISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
LESS HOURS OF HIGH PRICED 
TIME. THE INVESTIGATORS, KEEN, PRACTICAL YOUNG MEN OF AFFAIRS, ARE EXPECTED 
TO WEED OUT MUCH OF THIS NONSENSICAL PRACTICE, AND TO UNCOVER PETTY 
GRAFTERS LIKE SOME OF THOSE WHOSE SLEIGHT OF HAND WORK IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT HAS LATELY AMAZED THE SECRETARY AND DISGUSTED THE PRESIDENT. 





about face from the “‘stand pat’’ attitude that opinion, —that the Filipinos are 
occupied by Mr. Grosvenor prior to his _ best off under the Stars and Stripes, and 
journey eastward is paralleled by the that we should never even think of let- 
change of heart that befell Bourke Cock- ting them leave the family. 

ran, the eminent New York anti-imperi- Chairman Payne, although one of the 
alist, in the same latitude and longitude. foremost “‘stand-patters’’ with regard to 
Mr. Cockran went there, it is intimated, tariff revision generally considered, has 
to get material with which to fight for within the past year entertained some- 
Filipino independence of the tyrannical what more liberal views than many 
rule of the United States, but he hadn’t of his distinguished party contempo- 
been there long until he made up his _raries in relation to our duty to the Fili- 
mind that he was all wrong in holding pinos. His eastern journey has merely 





ROOSEVELT KOMURA TAKAHIRA 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE PEACE ENVOYS IN THE 
CABIN OF THE GOVERNMENT YACHT MAYFLOWER, OFF OYSTER BAY, 
LONG ISLAND, AUGUST §TH., 190§ 

The Russian envoys were Count Sergius Witte, greatest of Russian financiers, and Baron Rosen, the czar’s 
ambassador to the United States, The Japanese envoys were Baron Komura and Minister Takahira. It was 
due to the president’s active persona] intervention at a ¢ritica] stage, when proceedings were deadlocked, that 
peace was concluded at the Portsmouth conference on terms ereditable ta both of the contending nations, 


(5) 
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SECRETARY TAFT AND HIS PARTY THAT HAS BEEN ON A TOUR OF INSPECTION 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT, SEATED, IS IN THE CENTER OF THE FIRST ROW, SECRETARY TAFT IN THE 
CENTER OF THE SECOND ROW.—AMONG THE OTHER MEMBERS OF THE PARTY ARE SENATORS 
FOSTER OF LOUISIANA, DUBOIS OF IDAHO, LONG OF KANSAS, NEWLANDS OF NEVADA, WARREN 
OF WYOMING, PATTERSON OF COLORADO AND SCOTT OF WEST VIRGINIA; REPRESENTATIVES 
PAYNE OF NEW YORK, GROSVENOR AND LONGWORTH OF OHIO, MCKINLEY AND FOSS OF 
ILLINOIS, CURTIS OF KANSAS, SHERLEY OF KENTUCKY, COOPER OF WISCONSIN, 
JONES OF VIRGINIA, WILEY OF ALABAMA AND GILLETTE OF MASSACHUSETTS; /’ 
COLONEL G. R. EDWARDS, GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS AND SEVERAL OTHERS 
NOT IN OFFICIAL POSITIONS.— THEY STOPPED AT HONOLULU AND IN 
JAPAN ON THE WAY OUT.—RETURNING, THE PARTY IS DIVIDED, MISS 
ALICE ROOSEVELT AND SEVERAL OTHERS GOING TO PEKIN, 

ON THE INVITATION OF THE EMPRESS OF CHINA. 


From a stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 




















BINONDO CHURCH, MANILA, AN EXAMPLE OF SPANISH ARCHITECTURE IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES, AND ONE OF THE SCENES VISITED BY SECRETARY TAFT’S PARTY 


From a stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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ELIHU ROOT OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY OF STATE AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
MOST TRUSTED OFFICIAL ADVISOR.—MR. ROOT HAS SELECTED ROBERT BACON, 
LATE PARTNER OF J. P. MORGAN & CO., TO BE FIRST ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE, SUCCEEDING FRANCIS B. LOOMIS, WHO IS SHORTLY 
TO JOIN HIS DEAREST FOE, HERBERT BOWEN, IN WELL EARNED 
RETIREMENT FROM THE PUBLIC SERVICE. — PRESIDENT 
CASTRO OF VENEZEULA INCITED THEM TO SLAY 
EACH OTHER AND SO GOT RID OF TWO FOES 
BOTH MR. ROOT AND MR. BACON HELPED 
THE PRESIDENT TO SETTLE THE 
COAL STRIKE 
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CHIEF ENGINEER JOHN F. STEVENS, THE AMERICAN RAILROAD MAN WHO HAS 
UNDERTAKEN THE JOB OF DIGGING THE PANAMA CANAL AND WHO PROMISES 
fO STICK TO HIS TASK UNTIL THE CANAL IS FINISHED 


By courtesy of the Chicago Evening Post 





confirmed and perhaps broadened his Mr. Bryan, ignoring the sad fate of 
conception of our duty to our wards. Judge Parker when the latter tried for 

















GENERAL KING, ACTING COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF THE G, A. R., SUCCEEDING THE LATE 
GENERAL BLACKMAR 


the presidency on the main proposition 
that we ought to haul down the flag in 
the Philippines, is preparing to visit the 
islands to get anti-imperialistic powder 
for the next presidential campaign. It 
is no secret that he hopes to win the 
nomination of his party in 1908, and it 
is understood that he regards Japan’s 
victory over Russia as evidence that we 
have all along under rated the capacity 
of the Filipinos for independent self 
government. Whether Mr..Bryan, like 
Messrs. Grosvenor and Cockran, will 
reverse his views when he gets a chance 
to compare facts with theories, remains 
to be seen, but it may be said in ad- 
vance, and we doubt if anyone will deny 
it, that Mr. Bryan is mighty ‘‘sot’’ in 
his ways. He still insists that sixteen 
to one is “‘everlastingly right,” and ap- 
parently he expects the American elec- 
torate to rcalize it some day. 
& 

The scheme for Philippine tariff legis- 
lation when congress adjourned at the 
last session according to a recent writer 
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in the Washington Post, was to pass 
a law admitting Philppine products free, 
with the exception of sugar and tobacco, 
upon which a duty of twenty-five per 
cent. of the Dingley rates was to be 
levied for the next four years, when 
there would be absolutely free trade ‘on 
the products of the Philippines coming 
to the United States. Chairman Payne 
outlined that scheme to two or three of 
his a&sociatcs and it seemed to meet 
with favor. He also remarked that if 
a bill ‘like that was defeated or an at- 
tempt was made to hold it up by those 


- who are standing for the Louisiana cane 


and western beet sugar interests, then 
a proposition for absolute free trade, to 
take effect at once, was likely to be 
made, and it would be very difficult to 
prevent it going through. He counted 
on the support of nearly all the demo- 
crats for a free trade measure, which 
would leave the sugar interests in a very 
small minority in the senate. 

Mr. Payne’s free trade declaration 
cabled to this country since his arrival 
in the islands indicates that he is now 
more determined than ever to bring 
about free trade in all products between 
nation and dependency as quickly as 
possible. He may not now be willing 
to wait even four years for free trade in 
sugar and tobacco. Representative 
Wager Sherley of Kentucky, speaking 
for his constituency in one of the fore- 
most tobacco growing states, is with 
Secretary Taft’s party and has declared 
his belief that American tobacco inter- 
ests would not suffer any loss if the 
islanders were granted immediate free 
trade in that staple. Senator Foster of 
Louisiana, Senator Dubois of Idaho, 
Senator Long of Kansas and Senator 
Patterson of Colorado, all representatives 
of states in which sugar making is an 
important protected industry, are also in 
the Taft party, but, except. Senator 
Long, they have given no sign of a 
change of heart. Up to the present they 








WASHINGTON 





JAMES WILSON OF IOWA, SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT. OF AGRICULTURE 


THE SCANDALS IN HIS DEPARTMENT AND HIS SURPRISE AT THEIR DISCOVERY SIMPLY PROVE 
HOW EASILY A GOOD SQUARE MAN WITH ARDENT SCIENTIFIC INTERESTS DOMINATING 
HIS THOUGHTS CAN BE IMPOSED UPON BY DISHONEST BUT PLAUSIBLE SUBORDINATES. 
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have opposed admitting Philippine sugar 
into our ports duty free. 
ed 

Japanese capital is reported pouring 
into the Philippines, financing all man- 
ner of big private undertakings, and the 
leaders of the native population are said 
to have lost hope that American capital- 
ists will ever do anything toward de- 
veloping the vast natural resources of the 
islands. Japanese statesmen have made 
light of occasional statements by news- 
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southern branches of the president’s 
family tree. It will interest many of 
our readers to learn that President 
Roosevelt is in the line of descent 
from Scottish kings, and that one of his 
mother’s brothers was an admiral of the 
Confederate States navy and another the 
sailing master of the famous privateer 
Alabama when that ship fought and was 
sunk by the Kearsarge. Miss McKinley 
writes: 

‘It has been said that next to the 
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FACSIMILE OF THE SIGNATURE OF THE WIFE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
TEN ON THE BACK OF A NEW PORTRAIT OF MR. FAIRBANKS, 
5TH, WHEN VICE PRESIDENT AND MRS. 


AUGUST 


cee, 


WRIT- 
ON SATURDAY, 
FAIRBANKS VISITED, 


THE OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE AND INSPECTED 


WITH KEEN INTEREST THE PLANT IN 


WHICH THESE 


PAGES ARE PRODUCED 


papers and public men, to the effect that 
Japan would like to possess the Philip- 
pines, but the administration at Wash- 
ington apparently deems it well to make 
ready for any eventuality, since plans 
are afoot for strongly fortifying the prin- 
cipal ports. The next session will very 
likely also see steps taken for the crea- 
tion of suitable defensive works in the 
Hawaiian islands, which in naval war- 
fare would control the Pacific and are 
now practically defenseless. 
8 

N view of the president’s purpose to 

visit the home of his maternal forbears 
in Georgia this month, the National 
Magazine commissioned Miss Junia 
McKinley of Atlanta to prepare a brief 
historical sketch of the distinguished 
men and women who figure in the 





president himself in the loving interest 
of the American people comes the 
mother of the president. Since the 
time of Mary, mother of Washington, 
this sentiment has grown with the 
nation’s growth, and a halo of tender 
interest surrounds the mother of the 
president, her environment and her 
people. 

‘Possibly no previous chief executive 
owes more to his mother than Theodore 
Roosevelt, whose mother, Martha Bul- 
loch, was born and raised in Georgia. 
She was a member of the old and dis- 
tinguished family of Bullochs of Georgia. 
Martha Bulloch’s ancestors came from 
Scotland to America early in the colonial 
period; they came fron» Baldernock, the 
records there showing that the Bullochs 
originally descended from, Donald of the 
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Isles. James Bulloch, lineal ascendant of 
Martha Bulloch, before settling in Geor- 
gia, came to the province of South Caro- 
lina early in the eighteenth century and 
there married Jean Stobo, daughter of 
Reverend Archibald Stobo, Scotch Pres- 
byterian minister. Reverend Mr. Stobo 
settled in Charleston in 1700, established 
many churches and was a man of note in 
the colony. James Bulloch, the first of 
the name in Georgia, was a scholarly 
man, reading Latin and Greek fluently; 
he was educated in Glasgow. While in - 
Carolina, he was justice of the peace in 
1735, received appointment as special 
agent to the Creek Indians in 1741, and 
was a member of the Carolina colonial 
assembly from the parish of St. Paul in 
1754. He was a planter and entertained 
royally at his country seat, ‘Pon Pon;’ 
he was -a friend of General Oglethorpe, 
the commander of the king’s forces, who’ 
was his guest at ‘Pon Pon.’ In 1760, 
James Bulloch was justice for Christ 
Church parish in Georgia, from which 
time he was of great usefulness and in- 
fluence in the province. In 1775 he was 
a member of the provincial congress 
from the Sea Island district. 

“The only son of James and Jean 
Stobo Bulloch was Archibald Bulloch, 
born in Charleston in 1730, and who 
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married, October 19, 1764—on Argyle 
Island in Georgia, Marie De Veaux, 
daughter of Colonel James De Veaux of 
Shaftesbury, Esquire, and Ann, the latter 
the daughter of Edward Fairschild and 
Ann, daughter of Edmond Bellinger, 
landgrave of South Carolina. Archibald 
Bulloch was the first republican governor 
of Georgia, speaker of the royal as- 
sembly in 1772, member of the conti- 
nental congress in 1775 and 1776, presi- 
dent and commander-in-chief of Georgia 
in 1776-1777. That he was not a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
from Georgia, was because his official 
duties prevented his being in Philadel- 
phia. This document was sent by spe- 
cial messenger from the president of the 
continental congress to Governor Bul- 
loch, who was the first to read the dec- 
laration in Georgia. Archibald Bulloch, 
patriot, soldier, statesman, was among 
the first to assert American rights in the 
province before Georgia abjured allegi- 
ance to British authority. He was loyal 
to principle, an ardent patriot, uncom- 
promising and unostentatious. When 
the commanding officer at Savannah 
sent a special sentinel for Governor 
Bulloch’s house, he refused, saying: 
***T act for free people in whom I 
have the most entire confidence and I 


COATS OF ARMS OF THE BULLOCK, IRVINE AND BAILLIE FAMILIES, THE SOUTHERN 
BRANCHES OF THE PRESIDENT’S FAMILY TREE 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT, SENIOR, MERCHANT OF NEW YORK 
‘ From an early newspaper print 


wish to avoid on all occasions the ap- 
pearance of ostentation.’ 

“He died February 22, 1777, in the 
faithful discharge of executive duties, 
and is buried in Colonial Park, Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

“His eldest son, James Bulloch, Jr., 
married Ann Irvine, daughter of John 
Irvine, surgeon, and Ann _ Elizabeth 
Baillie, daughter of Colonel Kenneth 
Baillie of ‘Dunain.’ James Bulloch, Jr., 
was captain in the continental army, 1778 
to 1781; captain of Georgia state troops, 


1790; clerk of the superior court, and 
honorary member of the state Society of 


‘the Cincinnati. 


“His son, James Stephen Bulloch 


‘(grandfather of President Roosevelt) 


married Martha Stewart, widow of 
United States Senator Elliott and 
daughter of General Daniel Stewart of 
Georgia. The children of this mar- 
riage were Ann, Charles Irvine, Martha, 
and Irvine Stephen. 

‘Martha Bulloch married Theodore 
Roosevelt of New York, and their son 
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MARTHA BULLOCH, MOTHER OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
From an early newspaper print 


Theodore Roosevelt is president of the 
United States of America. 

“The father of Martha Bulloch, James 
Stephen Bulloch, was a prominent man 


in Georgia, was major of the Chatham ~ 


Artillery, vice president of the Union 
Society, deputy collector of the port of 
Savannah, and member of the company 
that sent the first steamship, the Savan- 
nah, across the Atlantic ocean. 

“Major Bulloch was a wealthy planter 


and many years before the Civil war ~ 


removed from near Savannah to Roswell, 





* Georgia, where he had erected a Sum- 
met residence. His home there was 
surrounded by broad acres’ and in a 
situation so lovely that he continued to 
reside there until his death, which oc- 
curred suddenly while attending church. 
All his children were raised in Roswell. 
The Bulloch mansigny still there, is a 
type of Southern architecture, with mas- 
sive pillars and broad galleries. It was 
from this home that Martha Bulloch was 
married to Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., of 
‘New York: -There are many still in 
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Georgia who cherish tender memories 
of the president’s beautiful, aristocratic 
mother. Throughout her girlhood she 
was a noted belle, admired everywhere 
for her beauty, accomplishments, charm 
of manner and strong mentality. Dur- 
ing a visit to her sister in Philadelphia, 
she met Mr. Roosevelt, who was capti- 
vated by the lovely young southern girl, 
and the announcement of their engage- 
ment soon followed. Felicitations and 
regrets were intermingled, for many 
deplored her loss when the bridegroom 
rode out from the North to claim his 
bride. 

‘*Martha Bulloch Roosevelt loved with 
ardor her native state and mourned with 
anguish the sorrows that the war be- 
tween the states brought to her people. 
On one occasion, after hostilities be- 
tween North and South had begun and 
when her northern home was decorated 
for some festive occasion with American 
flags, she, to show her loyalty to the 
South, displayed from her boudoir 
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window the Confederate flag, which 
caused angry sentiments in the crowd 
that collected in front of the house. 
They demanded the removal of the flag. 
She refused when told by Mr. Roosevelt 
and no persuasion from her husband 
could induce her to withdraw it. So he 
made a speech to the crowd, by this 
time a mob, told them his wife loved the 
flag, as she was a southern woman, and 
the mob dispersed. 

‘The Bullochs of Georgia have ren- 
dered distinguished service to country ' 
and state, fought in. colonial wars, the 
Revolution and Indian wars, in the War 
of 1812 and down through the Civil war. 
Governor Archibald Bulloch’s three sons 
were all men of note. His son Archi- 
bald Bulloch, Jr., was justice and col- 
lector of the port; his son William Bel- 
linger Bulloch was captain of artillery, 
1812; United States attorney, solicitor 
general of Georgia, mayor of Savannah, 
and United States senator. 

‘Later members of Martha Bulloch’s 











MARTHA BULLOCH’S BIRTHPLACE, ROSWELL, GEORGIA, NEAR ATLANTA 

















JAMES D. BULLOCH, ADMIRAL IN THE CONFED- 
ERATE NAVY,—AN UNCLE OF PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT 


family who rendered noted service to 
Georgia, were Irvine Stephen Bulloch, 
(Martha Bulloch’s brother), sailing mas- 
ter of the Alabama when she fought the 
Kearsarge; Admiral James Dunwoody 
Bulloch, Confederate States naval agent 
abroad; Dr. William Gaston Bulloch, 
major in the Confederate. army, and 
many others of Martha Bulloch’s kins- 
men whose bravery enrolled them among 
the heroes who fought under the banner 
brave hands bore unsullied all its years, 


“¢The Southern Cross and Crown, 
The wonder of a thousand lands 
And glory of our own.’ 


“The flag that once did brave a world 
’ From its proud standard riven, 
Is folded from our sight and now 
Hath no place under heaven.’ 
& 


“One of President Roosevelt’s mater- 
nal ancestors was Kenneth Baillie of 
‘Dunain,’ ensign in 1735, captain, major 
and colonel in colonial regiments. Colo- 
nel Baillie was descended through Bail- 
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ARCHIBALD BULLOCH, THE FIRST REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


lies of ‘Dunain’ from Robert Bruce, king 
of Scotland, and from William Wallace 
and other royal lines. Colonel Baillie’s 
will, dated July 7, 1776, is recorded in‘ 
Atlanta, Georgia. In this will, he 
directs ‘Baillie’s Island’ to be sold and 
the proceeds given to his daughter Ann 
Elizabeth, wife of John Irvine, surgeon, 
son of Charles Irvine of Cults. Colonel 
Kenneth Baillie was one of the witnesses 
to the treaty between General Ogle- 
thorpe, commander of the king’s forces, 
with the Creek Indians, August 11, 1739. 
Charles Irvine, mentioned in the will, 
married Euphemia Douglas, descended 
from ‘Black Douglas’ who died in battle 
with the Saracens while carrying the 
heart of Bruce to the Holy Land. 
Hence the human heart on the es- 
cutcheon of the Douglas family. 

‘‘Any record of Martha Bulloch’s pa- 
triot ancestors would be incomplete with- 
out mention of her own grandfather, 
General Daniel Stewart of Georgia, who 
joined the continental army at the early 
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age of fifteen years. He was indeed a 
Revolutionary rough rider and rode with 
Marion. Daniel Stewart fought in the 
southern campaign in 1780, was cap- 
tured, taken on a British prison ship, 
escaped and fought until Cornwallis sur- 
rendered. He commanded troops against 
the Indians, was an elector to cast a vote 
for Madison, raised a brigade of cavalry 
in 1812 and was made brigadier general. 
Stewart county is named in his honor. 

‘Since Martha Bulloch, through 
Baillie-Irvine lines, was lineally de- 
scended from the royal house of Scot- 
land, President Roosevelt is as truly of 
reya} lineage as Edward VII of England, 
also descended from kings of Scotland. 

& 

**To the student of atavism, the presi- 
dent’s ancestry presents much of inter- 
ést. Paternally, his ascendants were 
from the fine old Knickerbocker families 
of New York. The founder of the 
Roosevelt line was Claes Martenszen 
Van Rosenvelt, Dutch trader, who came 
to New York in 1645, and many of 
whose descendants were men of note 
after the Dutch flag was superseded by 
‘the British. These thrifty Dutchmen 
traded, served God and country and 


NIGHT SCENE AT THE LEWIS AND CLARK CENTENNIAL, PORTLAND, OREGON:—THE 
REFLECTION OF THE LIGHTS UPON THE LAKE 
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fought in the Revolution as American 
soldiers. 

‘‘Maternally, our president is de- 
scended from English speaking ancestors 
except the De Veaux line— French... So 
in this blending of sturdy Knickerbocker 
and southern cavalier one queries, ‘From 
which ‘side of the house’ does the presi- 
dent inherit his cordial manner, perfect 
dignity and courtesy? A genial current 
transmitted, surely, from Martha Bulloch, 
and to her, perhaps, a heritage from 
courtly Chevalier De Veaux of the pro- 
vince of Georgia. From. the Knicker- 
bockers must have come much of the cool 
courage, tenacity and sturdy traits of 
character. From the Bullochs and the 
Baillies and the Stewarts of Georgia, gal- 
lant heroes all, must have come, with a 
large share of ‘‘fighting blood,’’ the high 
integrity, loyalty to principle and fine 
patriotism that unite to make Theodore 
Roosevelt what he is, the highest type of 
American citizen, soldier and statesman. 
Descended from those royal rough riders, 
The Wallace and The Bruce, how fair he 
rode under tropic skies, how brave the 
charge up San Juan’s heights, and, riding 
down again, he found himself enshrined 
in the hearts of the American people.”’ 














THE GREATER FAITH 


By Christobelle van Asmus Bunting 


EVANSTON, 


6¢§N a thousand years it would never 

happen again,’’ and Mrs. Norman 
Stapleton stirred her bouillon absently 
as she sat at a solitary luncheon in her 
father’s home. 

She had come over that morning to 
look up some old pictures in the garret. 
There was a daguerreotype of her father 
when a boy, and Mrs. Stapleton wished 
to find it. She happened upon many 
other relics — dusty bools and all that 
sort of thing. In one old fashioned 
dresser she found some personal belong- 
ings of her mother’s. There was her 
diary, and Mrs. Stapleton opened it. 
She ran through the pages rapidly till 
she came to the year of her own wed- 
ding. She found the date, May 14. 


There was nothing written there, but 


below, on the fifteenth, it read: 


Josephine married. Poor child, with 
no mind of her own! Fortunately she 
has a mother. Mr. Stapleton is all I 
could possibly wish. I am so glad it is 
over. It is all so nerve tiring. 

**Poor mamma,” she said, and then 
Mrs. Stapleton had come downstairs 
again. How the hours had gone! She 
had no idea it was already noon, and 
she was to meet Jane Stockton.at twelve. 
She must call her at once by wire and 
explain, and—then it happened. 

It was the strangest thing—a coinci- 
dence merely—rot at all impossible, but 
so unlikely. The wires were crossed, 
and when she asked for Miss Stockton 
someone said: 

**Who’s talking?’’ 

‘*This is Josephine. ’”’ 

“Not Josephine Gilbert?’’ he inter- 
rupted. 

“Yes. Why? Who are you?” 

And then it came out that he was 
Jack Souther. And she had told him 
he might call that very afternoon. 


ILLINOIS 


‘‘ Are you still living in the old place?”’ 
he had asked. 

And she had answered: ‘“‘Yes.’’ 

And now, after an absence of more 
than five years, he had come back. 
Josephine wondered if he knew she had 
married—but of course he must know. 

So she had remained to lunch there. 
He would likely call late in the after- 
noon. She would ask him to walk 
home with her. 

Did she think really that Jack Souther 
would call late? Well, he did not and 
he drove up, too. She heard him whistle 
as he used to in the old days. Through 
the bare Autumn trees she could see he 
was not coming in. She went to the 
porch. 

‘*Bring your hat, Jo,”’ he called, and 
then he jumped out of the carriage and 
waited for her. 

Mrs. Stapleton was excited. She 
pinned on her hat and taking her 
jacket on her arm she hurried down 
the walk. 

They did not hold one another’s hand 
in a long, close clasp. They did not 
look long into each other’s eyes with- 
out one word, No; there was nothing 
strange about their meeting. To a 
passerby it would have seemed they 
had parted only yesterday. 

“I thought we should enjoy a drive 
most,’’ he said as he got in after her. 

‘*How long is it?’’ she asked. 

“Nearly six years.”’ 

‘*What brought you back?” 

“Vou.’’ 

Her color heightened. 

‘‘Then he does not know,” she said 
to herself. To him she replied: 

‘I thought you had forgotten.”’ 

‘‘Why did you never write to me?’’ 
and he turned and looked squarely at 
her. 
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‘*How should I know where to find 
you? Would ‘Mr. John Souther, Africa’, 
have reached you?’’ 

“I sent you two letters, Jo. Didn’t 
you ever get them?’’ 

“I never heard from you after the 
night you left.’ 

‘‘Did you get the flowers that next 
day?”’ 

‘*No,’’ she answered slowly, ‘‘I never 
heard anything.’’ 

“T suppose your mother thought best 
not to bother you. Doubtless she—’’ 

“Don’t,” interrupted Mrs. Stapleton. 
“She is dead.” 

“*Oh,’’ he said quickly, ‘‘forgive me.”’ 
But in his eyes there was a look of sup- 
pressed relief. ‘‘It happens sometimes, 
you know, that letters and all do get 
irretrievably lost—but I fancied, per- 
haps, that you had reason, some good 
reason, for not writing me.” 

**No,’’ she answered, ‘‘I should have 
written had I known where you were, 
but I was led to think that if you were 
desirous of hearing from me you would 
let me know your whereabouts. I sup- 
pose with some trouble I might have 
found you—but, well, I did not.”’ 

‘*Never mind now,” he smiled at her. 
‘It was a long wait, but it’s over.” 

They had come to the same old cross- 
road that led to the bridge. In the dis- 
tance was the little white district school. 
The fallen Autumn leaves rustled be- 
neath the carriage. It was the only 
sound arywhere. 

Jack Souther slipped his arm through 
the reins and let them hang loosely. 

“‘Have a cigarette, Jo?’’ he asked, 
smiling as he lighted one himself. 

‘**No, thanks,’’ she returned, laughing 
lightly. ‘‘You’re not changed at all.’’ 

**Nor you.”’ 

**Don’t you think so?”’ 

‘**Not in the least, unless, perhaps, it’s 
your heart. Tell me about it,’’ and he 
leaned forward and looked back into her 
eyes. 

‘*We were very happy in those dear 





dead days,’’ and she sighed slightly. 

‘* Are they so dead?’’ he asked. 

*“*T don’t think they could be more so.”” 

“T did not mean to stay away so long, 
Jo.” He was silent a moment; then he 
added: ‘‘The night I left I was deter- 
mined I should show your mother that 
I was worthy of you.”’ 

“You were always,”’ she said quickly. 

“My family was all right, but we 
were poor. ‘A poor doctor’s son,’ she 
said—and justly, and I knew I had no 
right to ask you then. I only wished 
to make sure you would wait, but your 
mother had said to me: ‘To wait for 
what?’ Had I ‘any assurance of better 
things?’—and I had none. I only felt. 
I did not know. I should have come 
back before, but I was not ready, and 
I knew until that time there was no use. 
And I did not even know I should find 
you —but these things are all mapped 
out, no doubt. You love me, don’t 
you?” he asked abruptly. 

* She looked at him, but she could not 
speak. The deep blue of his eyes was 
so true, so sure. What would he think? 

“Say it, Jo,’ he smiled, reaching for 
her hand. 

**T can’t,’’ she choked, ‘‘I married the 
next Spring after you had gone.” 

He did not reproach her. He an- 
swered only: 

**Poor child! I might have known it. 
It was your mother. Who is he?”’ 

“Norman Stapleton.” 

‘‘Oh, he stayed here, then?’’ 

“Yes, he joined the firm of King & 
Gordon.” 

‘‘Where are you living?”’ 

‘In Harvard Place.’’ 

‘*But Jo, you are not happy?’ 

‘**T have not let myself think of it until 
today,’’ she said slowly. ‘‘I thought 
you had forgotten.”’ 

‘‘When did your mother die?” he 
asked. 

‘A year ago.”’ 

‘It would have been too late then,’’ 
he mused half aloud. 

















**Ves,’’ she agreed, “I was married 
long before. ”’ 

They were crossing the bridge. 
leaned toward her. 

“For the sake of old times?” he 
asked. 

His lips were very near her own. 

‘“‘No,”’ and she pushed him away 
gently. ‘‘We have no right.”’ 

“I guess you know,” and he lighted 
another cigarette. ‘‘This is a queer 
world. I can’t imagine things as they 
are.’”’ He gathered the reins. ‘‘Shall 
we speed some?’’ he asked. 

He did not wait for her to answer. It 
was not long before they reached the 
city road again. The sun had gone 
down and the day was already over. 
Lights shone from the different homes 
and they could see through the windows 
as they passed. 

‘‘Where shall I take you,’’ he asked. 

‘It is the third house in Harvard 
Place.’’ 

She did not ask him in when they 
reached Mrs. Stapleton’s home. 

‘‘Thank you for coming with me,’’ he 
told her. 

‘“*‘You were kind to take me,” she 
smiled forcedly. 

‘May I call?” 

**Certainly; whenever you like. Mr. 
Stapleton is in Canada on a hunting 
trip. Went with Charlie Burrows and 
Bobbie Alsworth. How long shall you 
be here?’’ 

‘‘T am not sure.” 

Someone came by and spoke to her. 
She seemed disturbed. 

‘*Goodnight,” he said. 

‘“‘Goodnight,’? and Mrs. Stapleton 
. turned and went up the steps. She did 
not go inside till she saw the carriage 
turn the corner. 

2 


There were two letters waiting for her. 
One was an invitation to Mrs. Smith’s 
reception. In the other she learned that 
Norman Stapleton had killed two deer. 


He 
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Mrs. Stapleton did not see Mr. Jack 
Souther again till the afternoon at Mrs. 
Smith’s. She had a birthday the Mon- 
day before and he had sent her a great 
box of chyrsanthemums. Mr. Stapleton 
had not forgotten it either, though he 
was in the heart of the forest. He had 
left word at the jeweler’s before he went 
away. It was a beautiful string of gar- 
nets—a rosary. That night Mrs. Staple- 
ton prayed the prayer for faithfulness 
and fidelity. 

Mrs. Stapleton had been brought up 
in a convent, and all her religious train- 
ing had been from the sisters. Her 
mother had sent her when quite young. 
Mrs. Gilbert was obliged to travel for 
her health — afterward she became a 
Christian Scientist. Before, she had 
been rather negative. They had taken 
a pew in the Methodist church because 
Mr. Gilbert’s mother worshiped there. 
She had sent Josephine to the “Sacred 
Heart” because it seemed to be the 
only thing at that time. She had not 
imagined the child would become a 
Romanist, but it did not matter. When 
Josephine grew older Mrs. Stapleton 
wouid take her to her own church. But 
Josephine did not waver. 

Mrs. Smith’s was the first invitation 
Mrs. Stapleton had accepted since her 
mother’s death. Everyone was excep- 
tionally pleasant to her. There was 
Mrs. ‘‘Dick’’ Kendall, whom, at a dis- 
tance, she had always admired. She 
had never known her well. Mrs. Staple- 
ton’s mother did not like Mrs. ‘‘Dick.”’ 
Josephine wondered why. She could not 
help feeling it was unjust. 

‘*T am glad you are out,”’ Mrs, ‘*Dick’’ 
said. She was almost the first to speak 
to her. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ Josephine answered. 

‘*Do you know,’’ Peggie began, ‘‘that 
Jack Souther’s back? Oh, but of course 
you must,”’ and Peggie laughed know- 
ingly. ‘He was a sweetheart of yours, 
wasn’t he?”’ 
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‘He is a very dear friend,’’ she re- 
turned smiling. ‘‘Yes, I’ve seen him. It 
was quite funny,” and then Mrs. Staple- 
ton related the telephone episode. 

“How romantic,’’ Peggie was saying 
as Mr. Hardy came toward them. 

‘*What’s romantic?’’ he asked. 

‘Oh, good afternoon,’’ she smiled 
graciously. ‘‘Have you met Mrs. 
Smith’s niece?” 

“Yes, she is charming,’’ Mr. Hardy 
went on. ‘‘She makes silhouettes.”’ 

‘*Makes what?’’ Peggie asked. 

“Silhouettes—cuts them out in no 
time. She’s awfully clever! Fresh from 
school.”’ 

“Yes,’’ and Peggie led the way to the 
library. ‘‘Come, have some tea. Mrs. 
Smith has a different sort than Mrs. 
Stevens was on her hands. Dorothy 
Stevens is her niece, you know?” 

“Oh, yes, I know,’’ Mrs. Stapleton 
assented. “I used to meet her at the 
club. She’s not been lately.’’ 

‘*That so?’”’ and Peggie looked about 
some. ‘‘There’s Jack Souther,’’ she 
said again, ‘“‘talking to Mrs. Smith’s 
niece. She’s pretty, isn’t she?”’ 

‘**Oh, that’s Miss Clarke?’’ 

**Yes; come, I will introduce you.’’ 

Soon Mrs. Stapleton found herself 
alone with Jack Souther drinking tea. 
She wondered for a moment how it hap- 
pened. 

“The flowers were beautiful,” and 
Mrs. Stapleton turned toward him. 

‘I thought they might please you,” 
he said. 

“It was very kind in you, I am 
sure.” 

“It was a selfish pleasure.’’ 

Things seemed strained. Mrs. Staple- 
ton felt that she had no right to be sit- 
ing there with him. SJ e felt that others 
would notice it; though there was Mrs. 
Darrell Stevens and Mr. Hardy chatting 
together, and she heard cnce that he 
had been very fond of her—after her 

matriage, too. 
“Has Mr. Stapleton returned?” Mr. 
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Souther asked. He knew that he had 
not. 

**No, he will not be home for another 
week.” 

‘<Tt must be lonely,’’ he ventured. 

*<It is, very,’’ and Mrs. Stapleton’s 
hand shook beneath her cup. 

‘**T don’t care for tea,’’ he said again, 
**do you?” 

‘No, not particularly.’’ 

‘*Shall I take your cup?”’ 

‘*Thank you.”’ 

He placed them on a table near by. 

‘*Do you remember the cocoa we used 
to make on. Monday afternoons when 
your mother went to her whist club?’ 

She smiled. 

““How much fun it was. You always 
used to kiss me for the money in my 
cup,” he went on. 

‘‘How dreadful of you,’ 
strated. b 

“But you did. And do you remem- 
ber, Jo, the day your mother came 
home? I literally fell up the front stairs 
and down the back, and afterward I tele- 
phoned you, and you met me on the 
corner. You just happened to, you 
know. I had the carriage, and oh, what 
a drive we had that day!” 

**And we lost the whip!’’ 

‘*Yes, and your sapphire ring! 
we hunted for them both!” 

‘*And I got back very late.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he said meditatively. ‘‘Do you 
remember anything particular about that 
drive?” he asked. 

Her cheeks flushed. Mrs. Kingsley 
Hudson came up just then. 

‘‘Why, Jack Souther!’’ she exclaimed, 
“where did you come from? We are 
expecting Stuart home next week. You 
know Stuart, Mrs. Stapleton?” 

*‘Oh, yes, quite well. Our birthdays 
are on the same date—year and all.’’ 

“Why, yes, I remember. Have you 
met ‘Puss’—his wife?’’ 

“Is Stuart married?” asked Jack in 
surprise. 

**My, yes—-has a daughter nearly three 


she remon- 


How 














years old. A man has no right to bury 
himself as you have done.” 

“I’m beginning to think I did make 
a mistake,’’ Jack Souther returned, 
almost sadly. 

‘*You’ve been very successful, haven’t 
you?’’ she asked, smiling. “How long 
shall you be here?” 

**T don’t know yet.” He glanced at 
Mrs. Stapleton, but she was not looking 
at him. 

“T am to give a dinner next Thursday 
for Stuart and ‘Puss.’ You will be 
there?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘*Will you come, Mrs. Stapleton? 
Stuart will be so glad to have you. 
Mr. Stapleton will be back, won’t he?’’ 

““No, I do not expect him until Satur- 
day or Sunday.”’ 


“Can’t you come anyway? Please 


do.”’ 

“IT shall need a partner,’’ Jack said 
lonesomely. 

“Why, certainly,’’ Mrs. Hudson 
urged. ‘‘Come and sit next to Jack.” 

There was no excuse to refuse. Jose- 
phine accepted with thanks. And so it 


came about that Mrs. Stapleton came 
to Mrs. Kingsley Hudson’s dinner 
party. 

Covers were laid for twelve, and it 
happened that Jack Souther was the only 
unmarried person there. 

“I’m glad you’re not an old maid,” 
Peggie said consolingly. She sat on his 
left. 

“IT might as well be,’’ he returned. 
Peggie thought he seemed regretful. 

‘*Come over some time,’’ she said 
later when they were leaving. 

**Thank you, I shall.” 


a 


Peggie was toasting marshmallows 
before a grate fire, with the children, 
when she heard the street bell. She 
was surprised when Jack Souther came 
in. 

“TI owe you an apology,’ he began, 
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‘*for not coming on your day at home, 
but somehow I felt like coming this 
afternoon, and I could not resist.” 

‘*I’m very glad you came,’’ and Peggie 
extended her hand cordially. ‘These 
are my boys, John and Robert. They 
have grown up since you’ve been away.”’ 

The children soon left them alone. 

‘It’s grown very cold out, hasn’t it?’’ 
Peggie asked. ‘‘Won’t you have some 
marshmallows?’’ 

He reached for a stick, and, putting 
one on the end of it, held it before the 
coals. ° 
“You have a nice family, Mrs. 
‘Dies.’ ”” 

‘“‘Yes, we are very happy,’ 
swered smiling. 

‘*You were always lucky.’’ 

Peggie laughed. 

‘*Be careful; you’re burning it.’’ She 
reached for the toaster. ‘‘One might 
imagine you in love.’ 

“5 om” 

“‘Oh, tell me about it!’’ Peggie pre- 
pared another marshmallow. ‘‘Don’t 
spoil this one. Whe is it—Miss Clark?’’ 

““No,”’? he answered dreamily, ‘‘it 
wouldn’t be my fate to fall in love with 
someone I m&ht possibly marry.” 

““Goodness!”’ ejaculated Mrs. ‘Dick.’ 
“You frighten me. Please tell me 
quickly—but I can guess,’’ she added 
ponderingly. ‘‘It’s Josephine Gilbert 
Stapleton !”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ and Jack Souther dropped 
toaster and all into the fire. ‘‘*You see, 
Mrs. ‘Dick,’ I’ve always been in love 
with her—and,”’ he went on slowly, “I 
believe she has been with me.”’ 

Peggie looked at him. ‘‘They seem 
very congenial,’’ she interposed. 

‘*Do you like him?’’ he asked. 

““Yes, rather. He’s not my sort, 
exactly. He’s too unbending. But I 
do think him a pleasant person. He 
is English, very.’’ 

‘*Her mother made the match.” 

“‘Oh, certainly! Mrs. Gilbert never 
cared for me. Told Mrs. Alfred Hall 


’ 


she an- 
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she thought me frivolous. I always felt 
sorry for Josephine.” 

‘*And I,’’ Jack Souther said emphatic- 
ally. ‘‘It was just this way. I knew I 
could never marry Josephine if I were 
a poor man. I did not dream Mrs. Gil- 
bert would die — and I knew Josephine 
would never take any radical steps 
against her mother; so I made up my 
mind I’d make good, and I have,— to 
what purpose?’’ he added bitterly. 

“Well,” said Peggie sympathetically, 
“T’m awfully sorry for you, Jack. I wish 
you could get over it.” 

scant.” 

**But you might. You must go away, 
you know, and perhaps new scenes and 
people might change you.”’ 

“It’s too deep seated, Mrs. ‘Dick.’ ” 

**You won’t go, then?’ 

**Oh, yes, I’m going. There’s no use 
to remain, It’s only a constant re- 
awakening to us both,’’ 

‘She still cares, then?’’ 

**T am sure of it.’’ 

‘**Did she say so?”’ 

“No, Josephine wouldn’t do that.”’ 

“I suppose not. Her religion is a 
great deal to her. She would never 
dream of a divorce—and, then, there 
are no grounds.” 

‘“‘No, there is but one thing could 
bring her to me, and that is death.” 

‘*Maybe he will shoot himself on this 
trip,’’ Peggie said wickedly. ‘How 
dreadful!’’ she added quickly. ‘‘I did 
not mean to say it.”’ 

‘*No,’’ he answered, rising. “You are 
loyal, that’s all.”’ 

‘‘And it’s no comfort to say that you 
will have each other in the next world,”’ 
she added. 

“It’s not material enough,’’ he an- 
swered, smiling. 

They were jesting, but neither of them 
felt that way. 

“‘Come again,’’ she urged as they 
came to the hall. 

“It’s very good in you to be so solic- 
itous, Mrs. ‘Dick.’ ”’ 
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He held out his hand. 
‘‘Something will happen,’ 

soled him. 

Jack Souther couldn’t help feeling 
Mrs. ‘Dick’ was speaking the truth, He 
lighted a cigarette as he came outside. 

Peggie watched him from the window. 

**Poor boy!’’ she said aloud. ‘‘I won- 
der if he will get over it—I mean I 
wonder when?”’ 

She lighted the yellow lamp in the 
music room. 

Mrs. Stapleton entertained for Mr. 
and Mrs. Stuart Spaulding. She gave 
a theater party with a supper afterward. 

When the first act was over Mr. Hardy 
leaned across and said to her: 

*‘T understand you are going away 
soon, Mrs. Stapleton.”’ 

“Yes, I am going west with Miss 
Stapleton.’’ 

‘**So soon?’’ asked Peggie. 

“It is rather early.”” Josephine felt 
the blood rushing to her cheeks. Jack 
Souther was looking straight at her, 
‘‘But Miss Stapleton is anxious to get 
away, and so I shall not inconvenience 
her.”’ 

“Ts she here?”’ 

‘“No, we expect her Wednesday.”’ 

*‘Where are you going?’’ Mr. Souther 
asked. He had not taken his eyes from 
her, and Josephine felt they were search- 
ing her very soul. A great lump rose in 
her throat as she answered, trying to be 
unconcerned : 

‘‘West, to Denver first, and then to 
the coast — probably.”’ 

The curtain rose. 

“Holy Mother, I thank thee!’’ she 
gratefully prayed. 

Peggie looked at Jack Souther. Each 
knew what the other was thinking, and 
each knew where Josephine Gilbert 
Stapleton’s heart was. 

In the lobby Jack got a word with her. 

“I may see you before you go?” he 
asked. 

‘‘Come up tomorrow at ten,’’ she said 
almost breathlessly. 


’ 


she con- 




















When Mr. Souther came to the Staple- 
ton’s steps the next morning the large 
door opened. Mrs. Stapleton stood 
there with her wraps on. She wore a 
fur collar that well became her. 

‘I have been watching for you,’’ she 
said, coming out. ‘‘I thought you would 
not mind walking over to my father’s 
with me.”’ 

**T shall be glad to do so,’’ and they 
started together down the walk. 

“When are you going?’’ he asked. 

‘Tomorrow night or the next morn- 
ing.” 

**Don’t go,’’ he said regretfully. ‘‘I’m 
going away, Jo. I did not intend stay- 
ing this long. I wish I had not caused 
you all this pain and trouble. Forgive 
me.”’ 

‘‘T do not blame you,’’ she answered 
sweetly. ‘‘No one’s to blame — only 
there’s no use to try. We couldn’t ever 
be only friends — not after all we have 
been to one another. Perhaps there is 
such a thing as friendship after love, but 
it’s beyond you and me, Jack. We have 
always been so free and frank, and it 
would be as impossible for us to ever 
take things commonplace again, as for 
the sun not to shine. Perhaps if we had 
our way—who knows but we might have 
seen that it was not all we imagine it, 
after all, but we have never really had 
‘an affair’ so to speak and—well, because 
we are who we are it’s not only wicked, 
Jack, it’s dangerous. I am uncomfort- 
able when I know you are here.”’ 

“*T will go away.’’ 

“*No, I shall not drive you from your 
friends. They are all you have. I can 
go better than you.” 

‘I shall be gone when you return. 
And this is all, then? This is the end?’’ 

She looked at him. 

‘*‘What would you have me do?’’ she 
asked hopelessly. 

They had come to the Gilbert home. 

‘It’s a very cold goodbye,” he said, 
as she held out her hand. 

“There is nothing else,’’ she answered. 
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Mrs. Stapleton took from her pocket- 
book a worn, tiny piece of paper, on 
which something hardly legible was writ- 
ten. 

“It’s a prayer,’’ she said, as she 
handed itto him. ‘‘I wrote it—for you 
—years ago.” 

He took it and put it carefully away 
in his card case. 

‘Thank you,’’ and he smiled sadly at 
her, ‘‘and if anything happens I will 
come for you?”’ 

‘Yes, and I shall be waiting.”’ 

Mr. Jack Souther walked away hur- 
riedly. 

Mrs. Norman Stapleton went into her 
father’s house. She played nearly the 
whole of Lohengrin and then she went 
to her own old room, and, throwing her- 
self on the bed, she wept. 


a 


After Mrs. Stapleton went away Mr. 
Jack Souther found everything empty. 
He called on Mrs. ‘‘Dick’’ Kendall and 
Mrs. Kingsley Hudson, but they did 
not entertain him. Peggie went so far 
as to give a small, informal chafing dish 
supper, just to throw Mr. Souther and 
Miss Clarke together, but she confessed 
to Dick afterward that ‘‘it was the poki- 
est thing’’ she had ‘‘ever been at. When 
a man’s in love, the very best thing to 
do is to leave him there.”’ 

*‘T reckon that’s about right, Peggie,’’ 
Dick returned laughingly. 

‘If I had my way, they would come 
together,’’ and Peggie laid her book on 
the table. 

‘*How about Mr. Stapleton?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. Seems he is the 
least concerned. I suppose he would 
get over it—-could; but Jack Souther 
can’t — won’t.”’ 

‘*Has he gone away?”’ 

‘‘Not yet; goes Thursday, I think.’’ 

‘‘Where is he going?”’ 

‘South somewhere.’’ Then she added 
abruptly: ‘Shall I have a brown or 
gray tailor-made?” 
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“They each become you. Have 
both,” Dick suggested. 
“I think I’ll have brown,’’ said Peggie 


meditatively. ‘‘I like brown.” 
III 


From a window of his room at the 


hotel Jack Souther saw a party starting 
for the golf links. He watched silently 
some seconds, then turning and picking 
up his hat he walked out. In the office 
he came face to face with Mrs. Norman 
Stapleton. 

In both their eyes there was a min- 
gling of surprise, happiness—and regret. 

“Why, Jack!”’ she exclaimed. 

“T thought you had gone to Denver,”’ 
he returned. 

““No, we changed our minds.”’ 

“T am glad of it. How do you find 
Jacksonville?”’ 

‘*We like it very much—and you?”’ 

**T have just come.”’ 

‘*Miss Stapleton and I are on our way 
to the links. Will you come with us?” 

**Gladly,’”’ he smiled at her. 

Miss Stapleton did not play, and she 
got tired and went back to the hotel. 
Josephine and Jack played all morn- 
ing. Neither one of them referred to 
anything past between them. They 
laughed and chatted like any friends 
might. : 

When Josephine was alone in her 
room, she thought it all over. 

“‘After all,’’ she said to herself, ‘I 
have been mistaken. We can be friends. 
I am glad he came. It will break the 
monotony. I was foolish and hysterical 
to have fancied Jack and I could not.be 
friends. Why shouldn’t we be? Just 
because when we were young — very 
young — we were sweethearts, is that 
a reason we should not be friends now? 
How silly I have acted! Why don’t I 
think more quickly and act less so?” 
Josephine argued until she quite con- 
vinced herself. 

And so the days passed quickly 
enough. Sometimes they wet with 
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others; sometimes they went alone. 

One day Jack asked Josephine and 
Miss Stapleton to go fora drive. They 
accepted, but when he came for them 
Miss Stapleton’s head bothered her. 

**It’s too bad to have put you to so 
much trouble,’’ Josephine said sym- 
pathetically, as they stood together on 
the piazza. 

“You don’t care to go?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Why, yes,’’ she answered quickly. 
‘It didn’t occur to me we could go any- 
way. Wait, I will be back presently.”’ 

Josephine almost regretted she had 
told him she would go. She remem- 
bered their last drive at home; but she 
was unnecessarily perturbed. She even 
thought afterward that Jack was cool 
toward her. It pricked her pride a 
little. 

‘*How glad I am,” she said to herself, 
**that I did not give way that first day.’’ 

Only once did she have cause to think, 
even, that he still cared, though she 
could hardly believe, in her heart of 
hearts, that he did not. 

He had taken dinner with them at 
the same table, and they were coming 
out of the dining room, 

“How many people there are here,” 
she remarked. 

‘*Ves,’’ he answered slowly. 
it oppress you?”’ 

‘Oh, no, only sometimes I feel it. 
Sometimes I wish to be alone.’’ 

**All alone?” he asked, but he did not 
wait for heranswer. He added quickly, 
‘‘T would not care to be all alone, unless 
two were counted one.’’ 

She looked at him, but he was looking 
straight beyond. The orchestra was 
playing a waltz, and the dreamy strain 
came to them where they were. 

“That makes one wish for solitude,”’ 
he said. 

‘*Ves, it does,’’ and she smiled almost 


lovingly. 
Q 


**Does 


Some one asked Miss Stapleton where 
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Mrs. Stapleton’s husband was. She 
asked more than that, and then this 
same individual went on to say that 
there had been a great deal of specula- 
tion as to the relation of Mrs. Stapleton 
and Mr. Souther. 

*‘Of course,’’ she continued patroniz- 
ingly, ‘‘I don’t approve of such gossip, 
but in a’ place like this one has to be 
very careful. For instance, Mrs. Sears 
said to me only this morning when Mrs. 
Stapleton started for the links with Mr. 
Souther: ‘There they go again, always 
together,’ and then she went on to say 
that the other afternoon they drove till 
after sunset, and then danced together 
that evening. As I’ve said, I don’t 
think the least thing about it at all, but 
I thought possibly you might thank me 
for telling you. It’s those most con- 
cerned who hear least, as a rule.’’ 

Miss Stapleton did thank her. She 
herself had been thinking a great deal 
about it lately. She had never been 


accustomed to a friendship of this sort 
—but she had thought it distinctively 


American. She knew her brother’s wife 
must be all he had said, and even now 
she did not doubt it, but it was quite 
plain that if her actions were causing 
comment that something must be done 
to stop her continuance of such indiscre- 
tion. 

Miss Stapleton did not go to her 
sister-in-law and in a friendly way tell 
her—no, she was “afraid to hurt Jos- 
ephine’s feelings.’’ It would doubtless 
be “most embarrassing’’ and so she 
decided to inform her brother of ‘the 
affair, and he would know exactly what 
course to pursue. 

It so happened that the day Miss 
Stapleton’s unfortunate letter arrived, 
Mr. Stapleton had had a most annoy- 
ing and disagreeable hour at luncheon 
at the club. He came in and sat at the 
only vacant table, which was in a corner 
next the wall—but before he had finished 
the place was quite deserted. Behind 
him he could hear two men talking. 


Evidently they thought themselves in 
the room alone. It was evident, at 
least, that they did not know him. ‘His 
attention was attracted by one of them 
saying ‘‘Mrs. Stapleton.’ 

‘*What!’’ exclaimed the other, ‘‘You 
don’t mean to say that Jack Souther has 
never gotten over that?’’ 

‘‘So I’m told. I heard he had fol- 
lowed her to Jacksonville, and that they 
were togther constantly.”’ 

Mr. Stapleton did not wait longer. 

He felt choked—strangled. He fairly 
flew up the street, as he went home, and 
there the first thing that greeted him 
was his sister’s letter. He paced jup 
and down the long hall. His ‘‘name,’’ 
his ‘‘honor’’ — everything was “swept 
away — and he “had been blind’ — he 
had trusted her. His ‘‘wife,’’ his ‘‘wife, 
good God!’’ He could not believe it. 

He took the sleeper that night for 
Florida. 

IV 

If Mr. and Mrs, Stapleton had married 
for love it would have been different — 
but neither one of them had done 
so. 

Mr. Stapleton had married because he 
wished to identify himself with a home. 
He had never really been a club man, 
though he frequented a club occasion- 
ally, It was rather for convenience than 
pleasure. Indeed, it was solely for con- 
venience. 

And Josephine: it had been her 
mother who had married her. And it 
happened, too, that Mr. and Mrs. Staple- 
ton had been very congenial. As yet 
neither one had experienced any mo- 
notony. They were both resourceful. 
They each had their own interests. 
They were both fond of music, of art, 
of books. Time never dragged for 
either one. 

Mr. Stapleton, too, was proud of his 
wife. She was a musician and attrac- 
tive. On the other hand Mrs. Staple- 
ton respected her husband, and even 
found him entertaining; but to neither 
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had there ever come a real passion 
for the other. 

Josephine smiled sadly one day as she 
thought of it. She had come across a 
sketch of a Greek maiden Jack Souther 
had done. She remembered how one 
day she and Jack had tied the horse in 
a country road, and then gone over to 
sit in a clover field. She had made a 
wreath of the blossoms and he put it 
on her head and called her his ‘‘Greek 
girl,” And then how they had planned 
what they would do when they were 
married. She was to have one Grecian 
gown all white with bands of silver in 
her hair; and about her hips she was to 
wear a heavy chain linked with pearls. 
And then on nights when he came home 
all tired and just a little cross, maybe, 
she would dress so and play for him, 
while he was quiet and smoked and 
smoked. And then, when she became 
ill, he would be so good to her, He 
would read and sing those queer songs 
she liked so well—those funny darkey 
melodies; and they would love, and 
love, and love. 

‘‘How different it is 
thought —‘‘how different!’ 


# 


When Mr. Stapleton reached the hotel 
Mrs. Stapleton was out. 

‘*‘We did not expect you here,’’ his 
sister said excitedly. 

He was very calm. 

‘“*Where is Mrs. Stapleton?’’ he asked. 

‘**T think they are on the links.’’ 

“**They!’ So it has come to this?”’ 

‘*Oh, do not be so harsh, Norman. I 
misspoke myself. It is nothing. I am 
sorry that I unduly alarmed you. I 
thought you might speak to Josephine 
as I could not. She might take offense 
at anything I might say, while you, 
being her husband, understand better 
how to approach her.’’ 

‘“‘There is nothing to say—to ask. It 
has become common gossip—at the club 
—everywhere.”’ 


now,” she 
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‘*Norman!”’ 

“It is quite true.”’ 

And then Josephine came in. The 
scene that followed was quiet and de- 
cidedly unimpassioned. Josephine tried 
to explain, but her words carried no 
conviction. There was no persuasion 
in them. They sounded, even to him— 
and to herself, too—untruthful. 

She could not go to him and, with 
her arms about his neck and her eyes 
all smiles or tears, say: ‘‘Norman, how 
could you think it?’’ If she had been 
able to do so there would have been no 
occasion. ‘True love could never have 
been tortured with the thoughts he en- 
dured. Instead she looked at him and 
pleadingly said: 

‘*What will you do?”’ 

‘‘There is nothing but divorce,’’ he 
answered icily. 

‘*Divorce!’’ she gasped. 

Their eyes met. 

‘<T have not been unfaithful,” she said 
defiantly. 

“You have compromised my name.”’ 

‘And you are going to give proof 
to it?’”’ 

**T am going to protect it.’’ 

**Do not divorce me,’’ and she reached 
for his arm, but he drew back. 

“There is no other way,’’ and turning 
he left the room. 


V 


Mr. Jack Souther was stupefiedly sur- 
prised to learn the next day that Mrs. 
and Miss Stapleton had left. He could 
think of nothing to occasion such an 
abrupt departure. He felt sure that 
before the day was over he would hear 
something; but when not only the day 
but the night also passed without word 
from her he was more perplexed and 
worried than he cared to admit. He 
rose late to find an unsatisfactory note 
saying that they were obliged to return 
home and for him not to follow. There 
was ‘‘no use,’’ she said. But Jack knew 
that something strange had happened, 




















He dreamed that night that she was 
nailed to a cross. It impressed him so 
he could not sleep. The next day he 
went after, her. 

On his arrival he called on Peggie. 

‘All I know,” she said,, “is that 
Stuart Spaulding and someone else said 
something one day at the club. They 
thought they were quite alone, you know, 
when suddenly, from an obscure table 
away back in the corner, where there 


was a chimney, up sprang Mr. Staple-. 


ton. The next thing we heard he had 
left and then they all came home again; 
and this morning Nan Clarke came over 
and said there was to be a divorce.” 

Mrs. ‘‘Dick’’ and Jack Souther looked 
at one another. 

**Ts that all?’’ he asked. 

-““No,”’ Peggie hesitated. “I hate to 
tell you, for very probably there’s not 
a word of truth in it.” 

‘What is it?”’ 

“Well, that Josephine is going back 
to the convent. She is going to do some 
work where married women are ad- 
mitted. I don’t know what.”’ 

Jack was whiter than the chrysanthe- 
mums beside him. 

‘When is she going?’’ and his voice 
shook. 

“T don’t know,’’ Peggie answered. 
She was more frightened than any2ne 
knew. * She had not dreamed he wou.) 
take it so. 

“He has gone away.” 

‘“Where?”’ 

“T don’t know. Josephine’s alone 
with his sister. I suppose he will come 
back when she is gone.” 

“Mrs. ‘Dick,’’’ he asked, standing, 
*‘will you go to her?” 

‘*1?’? Peggie said, bewildered. 

“Yes, and say I sent you. Tell her I 
know everything, and I am waiting to 
come to her.” 

“Shall I?” 

“Go quickly, please go, Mrs. ‘Dick.’ 
I will come back at five to hear what she 
says.”’ 
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Peggie followed him to the hall. She 
shook visibly as she fastened on her hat. 

**Tt’s so cold,’’ she said indifferently, 
and they went out together. 


a 


Peggie was waiting for him when Jack 
Souther returned. 

She smiled when he came in, but the 
hand she gave him was like ice. 

‘‘Tell me,” he inquired excitedly, still 
standing. 

‘I’m afraid it’s no use, Jack. She is 
heartbroken, like a flower wilted, She 
believes there is no hope, no happiness 
ever again. I told her what you said, 
and she said to thank you, but her mind 
was made up. There was ‘no other 
way’. She goes tonight.’ 

“Tonight! By what train?” 

**Oh, Jack! I don’t know. 
you going to do?’’ 

“TI am going to save her,’’ and he 
fairly ran to the hall. 

““Goodbye,’’ he said, taking Peggie’s 
hand. ‘‘What could I have done with- 
out you!” 

When the door shut after him Peggie 
sank into a hall seat. 

‘‘What have I done!” she said de- 
spairingly. She heard Dick coming up 
the steps and she rose and opened the 
door. 

When a nine o’clock, north bound 
train pulled out of the station that night 
there was one man on it that might have 
attracted attention for the fact that he 
was very white and restless; but every- 
one else had his or her own affairs at 
heart, and Mr. Jack Souther was left 
entirely to himself. 

He tipped the porter liberally to ascer- 
tain if Josephine was unmistakably 
aboard. The man came back with 
plenty of assurance, saying among other 
things that her bag was marked J.G.S. 

Jack stayed in the smoker till his 
berth was made up, and it was not 
until the next morning, when the train 
steamed away and they stood together 


What are 
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on. the platform of the little private sta- 
tion, that they met. 

‘*‘T knew you would be here,”’ she said 
as he came uptoher. ‘‘I couldn’t help 
feeling your presence all through the 
journey.”’ 

‘*Then you were not lonely?’’ 

‘“‘No, I felt a sense of freedom—of 
liberty, somehow. For the first time in 
my whole life I begin to feel responsible 
—individual.”’ 

She had not been weeping, and her 
eyes, were a clear, soft gray. The cold 
November sun rising in the east cast an 
uncheery welcome about them. Against 
the sky, the convent cross rose in the 
frost dipped morning. Bells were call- 
ing to early mass. 

**Come, let us sit here,” and he led 
her to a station bench. ‘‘Are you 
cold?’’ he asked. 

‘*No,’’ she said, but he turned the 
collar of her coat about her neck. 

‘*‘What made you come?”’ she asked. 

“Because you wished for me and I 
wished for you.”’ 

**But you cannot stay.’’ She put her 
hand on his arm, Through his heavy 
coat he felt the touch. The thrill came 
back to her. 

“We cannot help it,’’ he began. ‘‘In 
the ages past they knew nothing of it, 
but as man has evoluted, as human 
nature has grown, so has love de- 
veloped, and we have arrived at the 
age of love ere we are born. We—you 
and I—are ripe for it. We cannot stay 
this thrill within our blood; we cannot 
stop. these heart throbs; we cannot keep 
our souls apart. This yearning, this 
hunger to help, to protect, to shield, 
to love—it comes from within. It re- 
flexes from you to me and back again, 
and so on forever. It’s not the passion 
of a day, dear; it’s the love of eternity. 
It’s straight from God.’’ 

He folded his hand over both her own. 
The sun rose just behind the cross; a 
cold east wind blew about them. She 
looked away toward the convent. In 





the balance hung sacrifice and happi- 
ness: the hope of joy beyond, or the 
fulfillment of joy on earth. The one 
was a Clear, white, steady glow of end- 
less atonement; ceaseless prayers of 


repentance; of sacrifice of the body for 


everlasting peace of the soul. The other 
was a warm, red flame of love. Love 
scarce lisped as yet; love true and endur- 
ing; love that nothing could change nor 
turn aside; love of the heart and love, 
too, of the soul. She touched his knee 
—the thrill came back again. Why 
could not this love last forever? Why 
not go together on and on into eternity? 

Mass was over. Through the gate the 
sisters came. She looked from them to 
him. He smiled at her. 

‘*Yes, you are right,’’ she said slowly. 
‘‘God gave us this love and we cannot 
throw it away. In all the world who 
but you has ever cared what I have 
been? Who ever dreamed what we have 
dreamed for one another? Who ever 
understood the other as we have done— 
and now that we at last are free to love 
and live, what right have I to make a 
prison for it? No; I will go with you.” 

She stood. 

“Come,” 
going.” 

The sun shone upon them as they 
turned to go. 


she said, ‘‘let us be 


**See,’’ he said, “the heavens are 
glad.”’ 

**Yes, it is God’s blessing,’’ she said, 
smiling. 


z 


Peggie was sitting on the side veranda 
when Nan Clarke rode by. Peggie 
beckoned her in, and Nan rode up the 
drive. 

“Come and visit a little,’’ called 
Peggie. 

‘“‘Thanks, I will,’ and Nan dis- 
mounted and took a wicker rocker. 

‘‘Where have you been?’’ Peggie 
asked. 

“Out on the river road with Mr, 




















Hardy. 
‘Dick?’ ”’ 

*‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ Peggie laughed. 
Why?” . 

“TI was only wondering. 
Mrs. ‘Dick,’ I’ve got to marry money. 
I’m not as independent as my cousin 
Dorothy. I’m from the poor branch of 
the family.” ; 

“All right,” returned Peggie, ‘‘we will 
marry you to a millionaire.”’ 

*‘Oh, by the way,’’ Nan continued, 
‘I saw Mrs. Stapleton just now. Mr. 
Hardy pointed her out to me. She’s 
dreadfully ugly. Such a pity that his 
other wife had such an ending.’’ 

“What do you mean?’’ Peggie asked. 

‘“‘Why, that she shut herself up in 
a convent. Mr. Hardy says she was 
dreadfully sweet—a real lady, too,—and 
he treated her shamefully. Poor thing, 


Has he any money, Mrs. 


now she is pining her life away saying 
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prayers. I don’t think she was horrid, 
do you?”’ 

‘‘Why, no,’’ said Peggie emphatically. 
‘It was purely a case of misunder- 
standing .and unwarranted mistrust.’’ 

‘‘That’s the trouble about marrying 
for money—or anything else excepting 
love. It’s taking such chances, isn’t it, 
Mrs. ‘Dick?’’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Peggie, rocking to and 
fro; ‘it: is,’’ 

“I wonder,’’ said Peggie to herself, 
when Nan Clarke rode away, “if Nor- 
man Stapleton knows.’’ 

Peggie was thinking of a letter she * 
had received from Algiers some months 
since. A letter from Jack and Josephine 
Souther. 

‘*Well,” she said, going inside, ‘‘if 
he doesn’t, he probably will. This 
world is too small for secrets. After 
all, what does it matter?’’ 
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Il.—THE SURVIVAL OF MAN 
By Michael A. Lane 


Author of ‘‘The Level of Social Motion,’’ ‘‘New Dawns of Knowledge,’’ etc. 
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N that Almanac de Gotha of Nature, 

customarily called the ‘*“Theory of des- 
cent,” we find, by careful tracing, that 
men‘ are descended from a hairy animal 
with very long arms, prognathous face, 
tremendous neck - and back - muscles, 
comparatively small brain case, and a 
habit of climbing trees; which habit, by 
assiduous cultivation, enabled him to 
get out of reach of his natural enemies 
when threatened by them with death. 

This nimble (and ferocious) ancestor 
of ours probably had many other salutory 
and useful traits of body and mind, that 
assisted him in circumventing his ene- 
mies while he was evolving from a mere 
simian into an early man, during which 
pre-human stage of his racial existence 
he was confronted with numerous ‘‘prob- 
lems’’ quite as serious as, if not very 
much more serious than, the problems 
that confront his book reading, electric 
lighted, and telephone using posterity 
today. Numerous as were his problems, 
however, they could have been all sum- 
marized, or synopsized, under two large 
heads: First, how to escape being 
killed; secondly, how to get enough to 
eat. 

Two large, all inclusive, and frightfully 
suggestive thoughts! Problems, indeed; 
problems that called for prompt decision 
and quick action in circumstances where- 
in to hesitate, or to be a trifle defective 
in sight, or hearing, or smell, was, as a 
matter of positive fact, to be wholly and 
irrevocably lost. 

There is the best of evidence for the 
belief that this ancestor of ours, — call 
him pithecoid, pithecanthropus erectus, 
anthropoid, primate, ape, monkey, or 
any other common, or proper, name you 
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will, — was not found wanting in the 
various crises by which as a developing 
race, he was confronted. We know that 
he managed to get away from his enemies 
and we know that he managed to get 
enough to eat; facts, the indubitable 
nature of which is made plain by the ex- 
istence of us, his children, here and in 
the present day. 

When pithecanthropus passed down 
his traits, (slightly modified) to that gen- 
eration of his which we may call ‘‘primi- 
tive men’’, he passed down his respon- 
sibilities and his problems also. How 
escape being killed; how get enough to 
eat? The problems were the very same, 
only the means of solving them were 
more serviceable and more feasible. | 
Primitive man could make fire and clubs. 
He could not hear as far, see as far, or 
smell as far as his ancestors; his arms 
were not as long, his neck- and back- 
muscles not so powerful, his jaw not so 
prognathous. But he could make fire 
and clubs; and even stone hatchets and 
spears with sharp flint heads. He could 
build a house for himself. His brain 
was larger, and whenever his natural 
enemies saw him coming their way, they 
cautiously withdrew and hid themselves, 
if indeed they were not caught and killed 
before they had time to make good their 
instinct to get away. | Fire, spear, 
house, club, large brain, and improved 
hands. In one word a— man. 

Primitive man was a fair improve- 
ment on his ancestors, but was not yet 
without his two principal problems, or 
two mother problems, in which all sec- 
ondary problems were bound up: To 
escape being killed; to get enough to 
eat. 
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In his attempt to solve these two prob- 
lems, primitive man laid down the found- 
ation of the future civilization of the 
world. He was the original founder of 
art and science, of law and order, of 
trade and agriculture, of education and 
manufactures, of invention and morality; 
and of religion — that is, if we date the 
foundation, or beginning, of these things 
from the time in which they first took 
definite shape, so that men could speak 
of them as categorical things, and ex- 
press the idea of them in an intelligible 
way. 

We can say with all possible solemnity 
of truth that this marvelous society of 
ours, of which we sometimes—in mo- 
ments of exalted excitation—boast to one 
another in vast outpourings of unpentable 
breath and wind-speech, was founded by 
that filthy, vermin infested, supersti- 
tious, hand to mouth, murderous, thiev- 
ing ancester of ours; who did not found 
it for his posterity, but founded it in a 
sort of Fabian-like emergency, or in 
what statesmen call nowadays oppor- 
tunism. He had to escape being killed, 
he had to get enough to eat. He found- 
ed modern society. 

And a first class foundation it was, 
when you consider the purpose of it; for 
it was,in the minds of the founders, an im- 
perative necessity to escape being killed 
by animals other than men, and to make 
sure of having enough to eat, not only 
from day to day, but from month to 
month, and even from year to year. 
The food problem was solved forever 
when it dawned on the mind of primitive 
men that it would be a wise procedure to 
raise flocks and to grow crops. And in 
their solution of the food problem, that 
other problem, of their natural enemies, 
was solved, as it were, in a corollary; for 
agriculture quickened the invention of 
tools, and this quick invention was ap- 
plied to the hunt. 

In the early natural history of the hu- 
man race, men, in all probability, played 
havoc with every kind of animal with 
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which they came into contact, for it 
would appear that vast numbers of ter- 
restrial animals —the majority perhaps 
—are born today with an instinct of fear 
of men. If we assume that men killed 
off all species of animals which could 
not be domesticated, and which did not 
have an instinctive wariness and fear 
of men, the almost general fear of the 
human kind, observed in most wild ani- 
mals of the present, would be accounted 
for. 

Here then is the debt we owe to our 
primitive ancestor, stated in terms of 
the things he accomplished: He elim- 
inated all danger of being killed by ani- 
mals other than men; he contrived defin- 
itely and permanently to eliminate all 
danger of death from starvation—two 
performances well worthy all the consid- 
eration that philosophy can give them. 

These root problems, which were set- 
tled ages ago by the establishment of 
primitive agriculture, gave way to other 
problems concerned with the dealings of 
men as among themselves. Man, col- 
lectively, was now sure of a living, and 
was likewise placed above the possibility 
of being destroyed by natural enemies; 
or, to say the least, of being destroyed 
by such natural enemies as he could 
grapple with and kill. There might 
still have been a possibility that the hu- 
man race would be wiped out by the 
very lowest of all living organisms — 
those vegetable microbes that feed on 
the bodies of men, killing them in the 
process. But man luckily escaped that 
possibility, or, rather, was strong enough 
to resist destruction from such sources — 
having, in common with other animals, 
a protecting army of “‘white corpuscles” 
which swarm by billions in his blood and 
scour all quarters for invading microbes. 
Wise Metchnikoff calls them ‘‘phago- 
cytes’”— mere microbe eaters which 
save the lives of men and make possible 
the continued existence of his race as 
well as that of other races. 

Man, as a race, therefore, is quite out 
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of all danger of being killed by natural 
living ‘‘enemies’’, (including microbes) 
and out of all danger of not having 
enough to eat; which assumption, of 
course, excludes the altogether specula- 
tive possibilities of a new and invincible 
“plague’’ or of the exhaustion of the 
earth’s productivity in the matter of 
food. Man, collectively, is sure of a 
living and sure of his life. 

What then? you will say. What of it? 
What, specially, is the importance of the 
fact that the ancestors of men managed 
to get away from their enemies and man- 
aged to get enough to eat? 

The importance of this fact is, when 
we come to look into it without particu- 
lar prejudice in one direction or another, 
really of no more weight than the impor- 
tance of any other fact of any other kind 
whatsoever. 
certain degree of pride, that man has 
‘*trampled a path from Silurian distance 
strewn with the dead.’”’ Man has waded 
through blood and death to his present 
eminence, with this result only, that he 
can say that he possesses in the highest 
degree the quality of fitness for survival. 
But in this respect he amounts to no 
more than any other animal or vegetable 
that has accomplished the same thing. 
Millions of other species have managed 
to survive; and the survival of man has 
depended quite as much on accident as 
has that of other kinds of animal, and of 
plants. That much flouted aphorism to 
the effect that “the world was produced 
by a fortuitous concatenation of circum- 
stances” will commend itself to him who 
persistently asks the why of everything 
he sees or hears of. A fortuitous con- 
catenation, such as Topsy was thinking 
of when she said she ‘‘just growed’’ —a 
sublime truth, the meaning and the 
force of which were as far from the mind 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe as Indus is 
from the pole. 

Man ‘‘just grew’’ into all that he is — 
just grew from his beginnings down in 
the slime where life originated—grew 


We sometimes say, witha. 
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with a mass of other slowly motile, crawl- 
ing and squirming things, to emerge in 
the present day a fairly powerful canni- 
bal, who owes his “‘limited supremacy’’ 
to kind, blind Accident, his creator. 

As a primitive hut, built of sticks and 
mud, was the germ of a Vanderbilt pal- 
ace, so was the undifferentiated cell the 
germ of a man; for what is your palace 
but a differentiated hut, though some- 
what larger and more complex? Like- 
wise what is the difference between the 
modern painting and the picture-writ- 
ing on the walls of Scandinavian caves, 
if it be not — growth, or the accumulated 
effects of growth? This is what is called 
Evolution—survival by means of natural 
selection — and it embraces not only 
man but the whole infinity of things be- 
sides. The survival of man means, in the 
general scheme of things, no more than 
the survival of oxygen or of aluminum 
silicate, such as we call “‘sand,’’ and find 
piled in vast quantities on the sea shore 
and elsewhere; a mere drift of things, 
in an orderly manner, but in an order 
that has no definite plan or purpose in it, 
so far as the shrewdest of observers has 
as yet been able to point out. 

In the general drifting of things we 
see certain particular, special drifts 
which invite our curiosity —such as 
Life, for example, because so intensely 
and pressingly obvious. The physiolo- 
gist, clearing up his ground, and trying 
to arrive at some generalization which 
he can call a ‘‘law,” by infinite look- 
ing into a microscope discovers a 
thing which is called ‘‘muscle,’”’ and a 
property of that thing, which he calls 
“contractility”. A muscle contracts. 
Whenever a muscle is stimulated it con- 
tracts. The function of muscle is con- 
traction, and nothing else. It is said 
therefore, that contraction isthe ‘“‘spec- © 
ific energy” of muscle. The muscle 
fibers of a man’s body are essentially 
the same as the muscle fibers in the 
body of any other.animal. It would 
appear that wherever the property of 
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contractility is found specifically evolved, 
developed, or ‘‘energized,’’ it takes the 
form of a muscle fiber. The fly alights 
on your bald head by means of the mus- 
cles that move his wings. You drive 
him away, kill him if you can, by means 
of the muscles that move yourarm. The 
musculature of the fly’s wings enables it 
to survive because that musculature ena- 
bles it to get away before the musculature 
of your arm can kill it. In that classic 
little animal, amoeba, is found the fund- 
ament and potentiality of all muscu- 
larity and _ contractility — undifferen- 
tiated and non-specific energy. Its 
whole body contracts and engulfs its 
prey. Nature, drifting musclewards 
from amoeba, has produced the fly and 
— You. Man and fly—or say gnat that 
gets into your eye, causing unspeakable 
annoyance—are both eminently ‘‘fit to 
survive,’’—pogsess the quality of fitness 
for survival in high degree—seeing that 
both are alive and thriving at the pres- 
ent time, having muscles and nerves es- 
sentially the same in structure and func- 
tion. 

Now the problems which confront the 
fly are the same problems that confront 
the early ancestors of men: How es- 
cape being killed? how get enough to 
eat? A fortuitous concatenation of cir- 
cumstances carried man—or his ancestors 
—a little higher on the drift, a little far- 
ther than most other animals. A blind, 
mechanical drifting, or pulling, this 
way or that, drifted, or pulled, a few 
million more of nerve elements into his 
body than fell to the lot of other animals; 
and man’s nervous and muscular sys- 
tems ‘‘grew’’ to such extent and with 
such effect that he accidentally discov- 
ered that he could practice intensive cul- 
- tivation. Carried a little higher, drift- 
ing a little farther, we behold him here 
and now clothed in “‘limited supremacy,” 
but not yet wholly and unlimitedly su- 
preme, since fly lights on his bald head, 
and gnat, having muscles very like his 
own, occasionally gets into his eye, 
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causing him unspeakable annoyance, 
and often times intense pain. 

We speak of man’s survival, of man’s 
struggle, and of man in general, or gen- 
erically, as a genus, kind, or category 
which, let us ever bear in mind, exists 
only as an idea, and not asa concrete 
thing, to be laid hold of palpably. Man _ 
has survived, it is true, but the circum- 
stances in which he survived, the forces 
that selected him for survival, so to 
speak, split him into a number of varie- 
ties, precisely as similar circumstances 
produced widely diverging species and 
varieties of — gnats and flies, let us say, 
and of innumerable other animals that 
have survived along with him, 

In the hot tropics, for example, only 
the highly pigmented races of men can 
exist. The blond European is snuffed: 


out there in a few generations, if not in 


the first. The black pigment fades from 
the skin of men as one goes toward polar 
regions, save for the handful of Asiatics 
who by means of plenteous blubber and 
houses of ice have lingered, a social 
vestige, in the arctics, mere blubber suck- 
ers without politics, religion, or crime. 
White, red, yellow, black; long headed 
and short headed, straight and curly 
haired; patriarchal, matriarchal, from 
bosjesman, say of Australia, to the Roy- 
al Society man of London who, also, may 
wear whiskers for personal adornment, 
and rings on his fingers. Yet all these 
are men and are, asa genus, or kind, 
collectively called ‘‘man,’’ each species 
surviving in its own environment, and 
fortuitously led, by his own special 
‘‘concatenated circumstances,’’ to the 
particular state in which we find him 
now. 

Having trampled his path from Silurian 
or other distance thus far, and having 
in the meantime, by means of his su- 
premacy, or ‘‘mastery of the earth’’ or 
as much of it as his pigmentation (or 
want of pigmentation) will permit, solved 
his ancient problems of getting away 
from his enemies and getting enough to 
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eat, man is confronted by a new prob- 
lem which, when formulated, seems to 
be this: How escape from self destruc- 
tion? How prevent himself from wiping 
himself out? Somewhat after the fash- 
ion of the microscopic animals in the 
drop of water, which rend one another 
until the last gorged cannibal dies of 
starvation, having nothing more to rend 
and devour. 

(Pent up in a drop of water may exist 
an entire microcosm, a world in little, 
in whose vast depths range swiftly mov- 
ing, hungering organisms, seeking to es- 
cape from those who would devour them, 
seeking whom they may devour. The 
primordial problems are there in the in- 
finitely little, no less than abroad in the 
larger world in which we ourselves live, 
and whereof we are partly the masters. ) 

The struggle for mere food has been 
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replaced, with men, by the struggle for 
wealth in general —a struggle of man 
with man, and nation with nation, for 
the plainly avowed purpose of acquiring 
a wealth produced by others, and ac- 
quiring it by force or diplomacy, which 
latter is only another word for fraud. 
The nations of today inherit the enmity 
which, in times previous to the evolution 
of nations, was the enmity of the tribes 
for neighboring tribes, and before that 
ancient enmity can be replaced by amity 
the natural racial hate of the black and 
yellow man for the white man, and vice 
versa, must be removed by the removal 
of the one or the other, or the produc- 
tion of a new race in which the several 
characters of the surviving races will 
have been blended. A new problem 
may then confront the new cosmopolite, 
of which we may see more hereafter. 


MICHAEL RYAN, CAPITALIST 


A STORY OF LABOR 


By F. F. D, Albery 


COLUMBUS, 


XIV 
FOREBODINGS 


HERE had been universal distrust 
and misgiving. The times were un- 
compromisingly hard. Failure had fol- 
lowed failure 
Prices had gone down and it was next to 
impossible for many large concerns to 
keep afloat. Some that were heavily 
backed by strong capitalists continued in 
activity for the sake of keeping in the 
market, although every day meant loss. 
But wherever it had been advisable to do 
so, factories were closed down, fires were 
banked and the pay roll was stopped un- 
til such time as business could be car- 
ried on at a profit. Here and there a 


in the business world. : 


OHIO 


concern, actuated by motives of humani- 
ty, instead of closing down proposed to 
keep its men at work at reduced wages 
or to keep part of the men only employed. 
The former course had been adopted by 
Kruger, Gill & Wamser, who, besides de- 
siring to keep their works open, had 
always treated their men with consider- 
ation and hoped by the adoption of this 
policy to remain in the field of activity 
and keep their force together at the same 
time. But dissatisfaction had been rife 
for along time and the agitators had 
obtained strong positions. The men 
who work over hot fires and with the 
stubbornest material known to man seem 
to be peculiarly sensitive to all influ- 
ences which appeal to their independence 
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and manhood; and the palpable admix- 
ture of foreign blood adds to the liabil- 
ity to take unreasonable and extreme 
views from which it is hard and often 
impossible for them to recede. It had 
frequently occurred that the men were 
on the point of striking, but rare tact and 
the great prosperity of the business had 
made it possible to meet on some mutual 
ground which had heretofore worked for 
pacification and apparent contentment. 
Now, however, the conditions were 
changed. The depression in trade was 
general. Everybody was losing money. 
The times were out of joint and there 
was no help for it. When notices were 
posted about the mill that a general re- 
duction of wages had been found neces- 
sary there were visible signs of discon- 
tent. The men began to gather in small 
groups and the air became heavy with 
portents of danger. It might all have 
been arranged in some way but for the 


prompt arrival of walking delegates who 


instructed the men not to submit. But 
as some of them who had families to sup- 
port were willing to continue, it became 
a serious problem with the managers as 
to whether they should import enough 
extra men to carry on systematic work 
for the sake of the loyal ones or whether 
the mill should be shut down. Under 
Ryan’s advice it was decided to con- 
tinue and a number of outside men were 
engaged to take the places of the strikers. 
Whereupon, a committee from the strik- 
ing employes waited on the officers of 
the company to protest against their 
jobs being given to nonunion men. 
Upon being informed that the company 
would not tolerate such interference 
they threatened to prevent the ‘‘scabs’’ 
from working at all. The designation 
“‘scabs’’ evidently included their fellow 
workmen as well as the new men and the 
feeling against them was more bitter 
than that against the others. 

In the efforts to preserve the peace 
many meetings were held, most of them 
stormy and uncompromising. At each of 
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these the leaders of the men appeared to 
be those of wildest and most unreason- 
able views, whose harangues were ap- 
plauded as though the sentiment ex- 
pressed truly represented their own feel- 
ings, until finally the men were worked 
up to a state of frenzy. By this time it 
had become necessary to guard those 
who were still willing to work and occa- 
sional acts of violence had been commit- 
ted. One or two of the new men had 
been roughly handled and in one in- 
stance an old employe against whom the 
strikers held a particular grudge barely 
escaped with his life. There had even 
been some attempts at incendiarism 
which the strikers indignantly denied 
responsibility for. It was altogether a 
bad situation, bad as could be, and it 
seemed to demand unusual action. 

It was thought that possibly Ryan, by 
reason of his close association with the 
men, his continued membership in the 
local lodge, his labor among them and 
his persuasive manner of speech, might 
be able to pacify them, and it was deter- 
mined that upon the first occasion he 
should address them in the effort to 
bring about harmony and peaceable re- 
lations. He had no hope of convincing 
the real malcontents and the evil minded 
ones, but he knew that among the men 
was a large majority who were simply led 
by the idea of loyalty to the union and 
to their fellow men, who needed work 
and who were perfectly willing to do it 
but were either afraid or ashamed to face 
the scorn of their leaders; and these he 
hoped to reach over the heads of their 
despotic officers, whose interest seemed 
to lie in constant agitation and turmoil. 
It had been suggested to him that there 
might be personal danger to himself in 
undertaking to stand before a mob of 
angry men, many of whom were un- 
doubtedly suffering by this time, and 
whose families must be in distress; for 
be it known there is no born capitalist 
or aristocrat who is so hateful to such a 
mob as the man from their own ranks, 
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who has succeeded and whom they have 
seen rise step by step to opulence and 
power while they themselves have stood 
still, There seems to be a bitterness of 
hatred toward such an one. Jealousy, 
that wickedest of all poisons, lends a 
hideous intensity to the feeling which 
easily encompasses murder in its scheme 
of revenge and makes it more dangerous 
than the viper’s sting. 

But Michael Ryan knew no fear. 
These men with whom he: had associated 
every day were all known to him indi- 
vidually as to their powers and mentality. 
He feared no one of them in his individ- 
ual capacity. Why should he fear them 
all? It was simply Jones, and Chapman, 
and Williams, and Thomas, and Evans, 
and all the others together. Who and 
what were they? His misguided breth- 


ren whom he pitied for their short sight- 
edness in being led by such undisguised 
frauds as Bill Kitchen and the walking 
delegates who were not iron men at all 


but butchers and bakers and candlestick 
makers who came from nowhere and 
were mixing in where they did not be- 
long. 

He would speak to these men. He 
would make an effort to reach their 
reason and persuade them to break away 
from their evil and fatal bondage and be 
men, independent, manly men and not 
slaves in a servitude the most barbarous, 
tyrannical and senseless that had ever 
been known. 

He would not have undertaken it at 
all if it had not been that he really 
wanted to come to the succor of these 
men and their families. He did not 
care to break up the union or destroy its 
influence but he did want the men to 
use common, ordinary sense in conduct- 
ing their own business affairs. He did 
not want them to be dictated to by men 
in no way superor to themselves only in 
assumption and he did want them to see 
and understand that they were fighting 
against their own best interests. 

In this cause he was willing to take all 


chances and with hope in his heart he 
waited his opportunity. 


XV 
THE SITUATION STATED 


THE more Michael Ryan thought about 

the conflict between the striking em- 
ployes and their employers the more 
deeply seated became his conviction that 
the men were in the wrong, but just 
how to convince them of it became a 
serious problem. He had many times, 
in conversation with them, individually 
and in the little contests of argument 
that had occurred between different 
groups, gone over the situation of Amer- 
ican workmen generally as compared 
with those of other countries. Upon 
this branch of the subject he had read 
deeply and studied much, had seized 
every opportunity to gain information 
from those who, more fortunate than 
himself, had travelled in foreign parts 
and observed the actual conditions there 
existing, but mostly from the experience 
of those of the laboring class who had 
left their native shores in order to get 
the benefit of those advantages enjoyed 
by their brethren in far America, where 
the larger wages and better treatment 
made it possible for them to advance be- 
yond the mere point of animal existence. 
He knew that the average laboring man 
in this country, if he were industrious 
and frugal, could in time become the 
owner of a home with healthful sur- 
roundings and some degree of comfort 
and even luxury which was hopelessly 
beyond the reach of the average laborer 
in any European country. 

He knew also that by reason of his im- 
portance as a voter and the equal of all 
other American citizens, the occupation 
of him who toils for daily bread is digni- 
fied, and that self respect and independ- 
ence, going hand in hand, brought con- 
tentment and reward in_ satisfaction 
with life and those occupations to all 
who had the good fortune to look at 
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things in their right light. That it 
meant more than the ability to live and 
earn money; that each day should carry 
with it its own appreciation of a nobler 
and freer existence. The fact that his 
children could be respectably clothed 
and well fed and educated in the free 
schools to any calling for which they 
were fit. His daughters could get edu- 
cation enough inthe public schools to 
become teachers and his sons to the 
point where other doors stood wide 
open for professional or business careers 
which he had never had the advantage 
of. His wife could associate with women 
of some standing in the community, 
who were not ashamed of her because 
her husband was a laboring man. 
This and more was so apparent to him 
(and it seemed that it must also have 
been always apparent to the others) and 
the argument had spent its force. The 


fact was they were here and enjoying all 
these blessings which they knew were 


scarcely within the reach of their breth- 
ren across seas. They were American 
* citizens: some of them, like himself, 
born in America and having never 
known anything else but free speech, 
free thought, free schools and the equality 
of all mankind. They spoke from that 
standpoint and therein lay the danger. 
They were free American citizens. 
They knew their rights and imagined 
they were only claiming them. 

They had been taught to feel that an- 
ther force, towit, Capital, had stepped 
into the place of the crowned despot on 
the other side of the Atlantic and was 
becoming a menacing danger to our free 
institutions and to their personal liberty. 
It was worse than a royal foe inasmuch 
it was the end and aim of all our striv- 
ing; that it converted free-born Ameri- 
cans into worse tyrants than those they 
had fled from, that its attractiveness to 
all classes rendered it insidious and that 
the most dangerous to the laboring man 
of all others was the one from their own 
ranks who by good fortune had arisen to 
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the ranks of opulence. All of evil that 
was implied in the words trust and cor- 
poration was now concentrated in one 
generic word ‘‘Capital.’’ To bea cap- 
italist was almost the equivalent of be- 
ing a criminal and Capital itself was the 
great standing crime of the age. The 
more ignorant the man happened to be, 
the more deep-seated seemed to be his 
conviction that every rich man was his 
natural enemy, and the demagogue ora- 
tor seemed to have no trouble in con- 
vincing his audience that Capital had 
stolen its substance from labor; that, 
whereas labor produces everything and 
Capital produces nothing, therefore Cap- 
ital is a fiction —a falsehood in fact which 
should be destroyed and its substance 
restored to those who have created it 
and to whom it rightly belongs. 

This idea was so attractive to the un- 
thinking, so convenient to the lazy and 
incompetent and withal so useful to the 
wicked that it never failed of its due 
effect on the mob,-in whose eyes it was 
unanswerable. Michael Ryan _ fully 
realized what he had to meet and was 
sore perplexed as to just what he should 
say in order to satisfy the men and yet 
keep away from this proposition to which 
all argument seemed to drift. 


XVI 
A 277k 


HE home of Robert Duncan was hum- 

ble enough and there were only the 
most ordinary comforts about it. Still 
it was a home and here he had lived with 
his wife and children in happiness and 
contentment and what was lacking in 
show and elegance was quite made up 
in excessive neatness and cleanliness, 
for Mrs. Duncan was one of those never 
resting, supercritical Scotch housewives 
who, when they can find nothing else to 
do, will always find something to scrub. 
It followed from this nervous habit of 
hers that everything was in the highest 
state of polish and that the paint had 
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been scrubbed off the woodwork in many 
places in the effort to get rid of the last 
speck of imaginary dirt. The result of 
all this was absolute neatness and clean- 
liness from the floor to the table cloth. 
Moreover, Mrs. Duncan was an excel- 
lent cook and the plain fare which they 
were able to afford was always most ap- 
petizing. People were wont to say that 
Mrs. Duncan’s bread and butter were 
good enough for the president of the 
United States,and when these were sup- 
plemented by a_ baked potato and 
poached egg, why, the Waldorf-Astoria 
could give you no better meal. But the 
blight of the strike was over all and it 
had not missed the home of Robert Dun- 
can. He was loyal to his union—went 
with the men when they decided to strike, 
although it was against his judgement 
and he had voted against it: but with 
him the voice of the majority was law, 
and when the others laid down their 
tools he did so also. He did not believe 


in violence and in all the meetings of 


his local he invariably counselled 
moderation. Following consistently this 
course, he had incurred the displeasure 
of the more violently disposed, and criti- 
cism of his alleged lukewarmness was 
frequent among men of the Bill Kitchen 
and Hall stripe. Nevertheless he did 
not change his course and his stubborn 
Scotch honesty. made him always ready 
to defend his position,which he did with 
intelligence and force. But as the slow 
weeks dragged on and no solution to the 
difficulty seemed probable, and as the 
relief from the allied organizations came 
less frequently and in smaller and small- 
er amounts, he began to chafe under 
the miserable conditions which had re- 
duced the men to poverty. For some 
days the supplies which he had been 
able to furnish his family had been very 
meager—not sufficient for either comfort 
or health — and they were beginning 
to show the effects of it. He would not 
beg or borrow as some of the men did, 
deeming it unmanly for a big, strong, 


healthy man,who was capable of earning 
good wages, to live off his fellows, and 
the result was that he was even worse off 
than most of the others. 

‘*We can’t stand it much longer,’’ said 
his wife one evening after the children 
had been put to bed. ‘Today I gave 
my share of what we had to Jim and 
Alice and there was scarcely enough to 
satisfy them. Isn’t it nearly over? 
Can’t the strike be called off?” 

‘*I’m afraid not,’’ said Duncan. ‘‘In 
fact, it seems to be getting worse and 
I’m afraid there will be violence any 
day. The men are getting desperate 
and the outside help from the other 
unions is about played out.’’ 

“Well, I think it all nonsense,’”’ said 
Mrs. Duncan. “Here you were making 
good wages and everything going on all 
right when somebody from the outside 
comes along and says you must have 
things so and so or goon astrike. It 
isn’t fair. Why should this mill be 
bound by some other mill or a lot of 
carpenters or some such other folks who 
can’t get along with their bosses. If I 
was you I wouldn’t stand it any longer. 
Here we are with nothing in the house 
to eat and not because you can’t work but 
because you won’t work; and you won’t 
work not because you don’t want to but 
because somebody else don’t want you 
to. I’m sick and tired of this union 
business. Everything’s for the union. 
What does the union do for you or your 
family?—Gets you into trouble all the 
time. That’s what it does. Keeps 
things stirred up. Makes your life mis- 
erable: Puts you in danger and then 
when you’re loyal to it and stick to it, 
lets you starve. What difference does it 
make to you how much Kruger, Gill & 
Wamser make? Let them make millions, 
so’s they let you make your own honest 
wages.” 

‘*Well, dear,’’ said Duncan wearily,‘‘I 
guess you are right. I’d liketo goto 
work tomorrow. In fact I never wanted 
to stop, but you can’t keep up organ- 
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ized labor that way. We must all stick 
together or we never can accomplish 
anything.” 

“But why can’t a man go to work to 
keep his family from starving,” persisted 
the wife. 

“ Because we're supposed to be helped 
through by the allied organizations where 
there is no strike on,”’ returned the hus- 
band; ‘‘but somehow it always fails at 
the critical point. -We do well enough 
at first but by the time when the 
fight is to be lost or won the strikers are 
starved out. The men have scattered 
and found other employment and the few 
that are left either give it up or resort to 
violence and become law breakers and 
have to meet the police and the militia. 
I’ve about made up my mind that organ- 
ized labor don’t pay and I wish they’d 
give it up and let us work like men.” 

‘*Isn’t it a good way to break it up, to 
go back to work?’’ asked Mrs. Duncan. 

‘**T don’t mind being called a scab,’’ 
said Duncan mournfully, ‘‘but some of 
those fellows would just as lief kill me 
as not if they could do so without being 
found out, and I’m afraid things are so 
bad now that any man who goes back to 
work for the company would be followed 
around by a crowd with clubs and stones, 
and that would give those devils their 
chance.”’ 

“Well, something’s got to be done 
right off,’’ said Mrs. Duncan, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, for in her 
weakened condition from lack of food, 
she was unable longer to control herself. 

“The children must have food evén 
if they are not properly clothed. ~I can’t 
get washing without taking it away from 
some of the other women who need it 
just as bad and we must have help some 
way. I guess the men wouldn’t hurt a 
man like you with a wife and children to 
support, if they know how it is, and that 

we’ve got to have something to eat.’’ 

“Well, I'll see what I can do,’’ and 
that night Robert Duncan prayed as he 
had never prayed before that his God, 
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the God of his fathers, would come to 
their relief. That he would bring light 
and reason to his misguided fellow work- 
men, make an end ofthe uncalled for 
estrangement between master and man 
and let peace once more reign in 
their community to the end that all 
might pursue their daily vocations hon- 
orably and live uprightly. 


XVII 
A BLOOD OFFERING 


ITH the dawn arose Robert Duncan 
and after taking only a cup of coffee 
started off to the works. He carried no 
dinner bucket this time; the little that 
was left in the home must be doled out 
to the little ones until such time as more 
could be provided. ‘To say that he was 
not afraid would be to put the situation 
untruthfully for he had that proper fear 
of any result that might take away his 
protection to his little family even for a 
short time. It wasa beautiful morning 
in May and, as he passed the open fields 
that intervened between that part of the 
town where he lived and the great mills, 
the meadow lark’s note came joyfully on 
the wind, the fragrance of clover blos- 
soms filled the air and peace seemed to 
reign over ail. Only the heart of man 
was disturbed and he wondered why the 
Almighty could allow such discord to 
prevail when peace was in the fields and 
air. It seemed so incongruous and 
absurd and his philosophy of life so fu- 
tile and unsatisfactory. What right had 
any human being or any set of men to 
disturb the harmony of the universe? 
Yet so it had been since time began. 
From great wars to petty quarrels be- 
tween individuals of no importance 
there was always strife. He could not 
comprehend it and like many another 
who has attempted to find the key and 
failed, he gave it up with a sigh. 
As he neared the works certain so 
called ‘‘pickets’’ accosted him, to each 
and all of whom he frankly said that his 

















that he was going to work to save their 
lives; and to the credit of the men let it 
be said that they did not attempt to 
molest him by word or deed until he 
came up to the gate of the mill yard 
where half a dozen men stood guard. 
Those attempted to dissuade him and 
insisted that a loyal unionist would let 
his family starve before going in. They 
warned him that thereafter he would be 
classed with the scabs but. further 
offered no resistance and allowed him 
to pass in. When he came out that 
evening the group had grown to much 
larger proportions and they engaged him 
in earnest argument in the effort to 
pursuade him that his example would 
exert a powerful influence on other men 
who were wavering and tried to make 
him see the enormity of his crime from 
the standpoint of loyal union men; but he 
waved aside all argument and refused 
to listen to them, reminding them that 
his wife and little ones must be fed. 
‘*If I was alone, boys,’’ said he in a bro- 
ken voice and with tears in his eyes, ‘‘I’d 
stay with you, but I can’t see my wife 
and babies die when work is to be had 
at good wages, and I’m going to work 
as long as God will let me, so you might 
as well let me alone. The union’s all 
right till it lets you starve and then it’s 
all wrong, and you know it and if you 
weren’t afraid of each other you’d say 
so too.”” A number of these men agreed 
with Duncan in their hearts, but either 
they had gone too far to retreat or they 
were actually afraid to express them- 
selves for they allowed one or two blatant 
fellows to hurl ‘“‘scab’’ after him and 
to threaten to ‘‘fix him tomorrow.”’ 

**All right, boys,’’ called back Duncan 
as he strode homeward, ‘‘I guess it don’t 
make much difference whether I’m fixed 
by you or bythe union. I’ll be just as 
dead one way as the other.” 

For several days thereafter,as he came 
and went, certain demonstrations were 
made and the vile epithets increased 
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family was on the verge of starvation and 
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but Robert Duncan never flinched. 


He 
was doing his duty as he saw it in the 
sight of God and man and no one could 


turn him aside. He, however, made it 
a point to emphasize, whenever the op- 
portunity came, the position he had 
taken, that only actual want had driven 
him to return to the mills. That it 
was his wife and children for whom he 
was sacrificing even honor, as they 
looked at it, and that he considered it a 
man’s duty to sacrifice all—even his 
standing among his fellow men, for the 
sake of those whom God had placed in 
his charge. But as the days succeeded 
each other he realized that only a little 
thing lay betwen him and destruction. 
He frankly confided his fears to his 
wife, now a patient watcher at the 
bedside of their little daughter Alice, 
who had for some days been suf- 
fering from a fever that refused to 
yield to the plain, old fashioned 
home remedies which she was able 
to provide. They were. so reduced 
financially that the thought of a doctor’s 
bill seemed appalling and they had de- 
ferred incurring that expense, hoping 
that the child’s illness might be only 
temporary; but now it had reached the 
point of necessity, and, weary and worn 
with watching, and fearing they had 
taken too much risk in the effort to save 
the little they had for food, they finally 
sent for a young physician of the neigh- 
borhood who at: once recognized the 
dreaded typhoid. Even this additional 
calamity failed to soften the hearts of 
the rabid ones among the strikers and 
there were those among them who even 
in the face of death upbraided Duncan 
daily and brutally hoped that any 
calamity might come upon him because 
he had ‘‘gone back on’’ the union. 

The crisis in the disease was approach- 
ing and Duncan had sat up through the 
whole weary night in order to let his 
wife sleep and rest for her duties during 
the day. At daybreak he had prepared 
a simple breakfast and something for his 
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own lunch and wearily dragged himself 
to his work. As he approached the 
works it became evident that something 
unusual was on and his heart sank as he 
approached the crowd. 

‘*Here comes the dirty scab,” ex- 
claimed one of the men. 
him,’’ and the crowd gathered about 
him. ‘‘Boys,” said he, his voice tremb- 
ling, ‘‘please don’t bother me today. 
My little Alice is dangerously sick and 
I have been up all night. I haven’t had 
a wink of sleep and am nearly dead my- 
self. I must work to pay the doctor. 
I don’t dare stop now. For God’s sake 
have a little pity on a man in distress 
and let me alone.”’ 

‘*See here, Duncan,’’ said another 
who had been drinking heavily and was 
in an uglymood. ‘‘This thing has been 
going on long enough and you’ve got to 
stop. If we can stand it, you can, and 
all that stuff about the kid we’ve heard 
before. Other folks have got sick peo- 
ple besides you and you’d better go back 
and take care of her.” 

“TI can’t go back and I won’t,’’ and 
the old fire came back into his gray eyes 
and he pushed forward through the 
crowd. Instantly half a dozen clubs 
were raised and he was beaten down to 
the earth, two of the brutes striking him 
after he had fallen. There he lay un- 
conscious and bleeding while the crowd 
moved on. But several of the men, be- 
coming. alarmed because he did not 
move, went back and finding him still 
bleeding and unconscious and breathing 
heavily and irregularly, attempted to re- 
vive him by dashing water in his face, 
but alltono purpose and they dispatched 
a hasty messenger for the nearest doctor. 
By the time the doctor arrived Rob- 
ert Duncan was past relief. They car- 
ried him to his home where his broken 
hearted wife, wearied by the long watch- 
ing and dumbfounded by the enormity 
of her loss, received them in silence 
with terror stricken countenance. She 
had no words of reproach but broken 
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in her sorrow could only say as they 
laid the cold form of her protector down, 
‘‘How could they do it! How could 
they do it!’’ 

There was a feeble effort on the part 
of the members of the union to help pay 
the expenses of his burial, but the poor 
fools were helpless. They had no funds 
and could get no help from the sympa- 
thetic organizations and if it had not 
been for the generosity of the mill 
owners poor Duncan would have had 
scant burial indeed. Some of the strik- 
ers made show of attending the funeral 
but the widow sent word that she could 
not stand it to see any of those murder- 
ers there. This term she applied to all 
the members of the union as it could not 
be ascertained who had actually struck 
a fatal blow, and for want of identity and 
because she believed it to be so she ever 
after maintained that her husband had 
been murdered by the union. 


XVIII 


REFLECTION 


AS Michael Ryan matured, his views of 

men and life mellowed down to a 
point where he was most tolerant of 
many of the weaknesses of mankind. 
He had never been an extremist, had 
never held after the straightest sect of . 
the Pharisees on any proposition except 
the one that a man must work and earn 
his own way; and along with that there 
had always gone the corollary that aman 
had a right to work, that it was his God 
given birthright, with which no other 
man had a right to interfere. Even the 
man who failed was entitled to credit 
for all that he did and if it seemed a 
matter of hard luck he was entitled to as 
much praise as the one who succeeded, 
especially if the success seemed also a 
matter of good luck. In his own case, 
for instance, he gave himself credit only 
for the actual labor he had performed 
and the frugality with which he had man- 
aged. His savings were more to his 
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credit than his inventions. Most of his 
success was due to good luck. He was 
fortunate in having hit upon a machine 
which could be used to great advantage. 
That was good luck. 

He contrasted himself with other men. 
There, for instance, was his friend Har- 
rison the lawyer. Harrison was a whole 
souled, earnest fellow whose pride was to 
know the law. He was utterly lacking 
in business sagacity and many a man in 
his own profession with infinitely less 
capacity was doing much _ better and 
making money by taking advantage 
of the commercialism which presents 
itself in all arts and professions, while 
poor Harrison was trying his best to be- 
come a great lawyer. Whenever Harri- 


son had attempted to branch out and 
perform as other alleged lawyers did, 
the performance was so grotesque and 
clumsy as to seem half criminal and he 
would be criticized accordingly. He 


little heeded the fact that the ordinary 
business man, the lawyer’s client, was 
not looking for a man who knew the 
law, so much as for one who could carry 
out his scheme, and Harrison soon fell 
into disfavor by telling men that they 
had no rights in certain cases, that 
they were not entitled to do this and 
that. They would go straight off to 
Mungries, who would first find out what 
his client wanted to do and then assure 
him that it could be done as a matter of 
course, and, strangest of all, it seemed 
that the inferior man succeeded in his 
efforts quite as often as the superior; 
and yet no one of intelligence could talk 
_ with the two men for five minutes with- 
out becoming aware of the infinite chasm 
which separated them. 

Then there was Armsted the plumber, 
a royal good fellow, fine in every way, 
with the heart of an ox; whose gener- 
osity and fine tact had ministered to 
many and many a poor one and who 
never turned a beggar away. Armsted 
was sober, industrious, everybody liked 
him and yet he was always hard 


up and seemed never to get ahead. 

Then there was Billers the shoe man 
—originally a shoe maker, now a shoe 
merchant, absolutely without genius of 
any kind. He always had time to sit 
and gossip even while customers waited. 
He could drink more beer than old 
Gambrinus himself and half the time 
was not in his store. But Billers was 
growing rich without apparent merit. It 
was simply good luck with Billers. 

Then there was Sasson the banker, 
small of intellect, narrow in all his views 
of life. Honest in money matters only 
because he was a coward and feared the 
law, but otherwise dishonest in every 
way, mean, sneaking and underhanded, 
taking advantage of every little techni- 
cality, posing as a Christian for the ad- 
vantages it gave him over the weaker 
brethren, willing to cheat the state in 
the matter of taxes, if lying and perjury 
could do it, self satisfied, simpering, but 
always insignificant and despicable in 
the eyes of manly men. It was said of 
him that he was so mean that he cut his 
own hair and filled his own teeth. Yet 
this man was successful in business be- 
cause from his youth he had been gnaw- 
ing away like a rat, accumulating wher- 
ever he could, never giving to any 
charity unless it could be advertised fully 
and bring the proper return, regarding 
all men from the ‘‘holier than thou’’ 
standpoint; with no love for his kind 
and no compassion in his heart. He 
would take the last cent from a poor 
widow and her children provided it were 
so stipulated in the bond, and would 
never relieve any distress that re- 
quired a sacrifice on his part. Yet 
Sasson was a successful man and a lead- 
ing citizen. But it was such as he that 
Michael Ryan despised. To him they 
were the scum of the earth and hell 
had no pit deep enough for them. 
Then there was poor Hall, who seemed 
to have been born with the mark of 
Cain upon him. Hall had struggled 
against himself. Here and there he had 
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vanquished but only to fall back again 
into deeper woe. Fate had been against 
him from the start. His temperament, 
his disposition, his melancholia, his 
prejudices, his weakness had all been 
born in him and Ryan. always felt that 
if Hall did anything only half-way de- 
cent he was entitled to a crown of glory 
for it. Defeat was his portion, but Ryan 
in his justice never put the same meas- 
ure upon him that he did upon other 
men. He knew the load that Hall car- 
ried and he blamed Providence rather 
than Hall for most of his failure and 
wrong doing. If Hall had only been 
willing to come to him and, confessing 
all his weakness and inability to cope 
with his nature had thrown himself on 
Ryan as upon an elder brother, it would 
have delighted Ryan beyond measure 
and he would have felt repaid for what 
he was often prone to look upon as an 
empty, useless life. He needed just such 
an outlet for his affection: a dependent 
soul who could draw inspiration and 
comfort and sustaining grace from the 
larger and stronger character would have 
been to Ryan the equivalent of children 
of his own blood and would have been 
compensation for much that had been 
otherwise denied him. Indeed, he 
yearned for this. His affection for Hall 
was peculiar, for he had never outgrown 
the simplicity of his youth in this partic- 
ular and his early friends were his life 
friends through all vicissitudes of ma- 
ture existence, and it is fair to say that 
had he become a king he would have 
always needed the friends of his youth 
even though they had become beggars. 
His philosophy of life had kept clearly 
before him the idea that we are all re- 
sponsible for the sins of others, that 
organized society in its weakness and 
incompleteness is ineffectual to do much 
more than ‘‘haud the wretch in order;’’ 
that it never reaches below the skin; that’ 
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it converts no one and convinces no one 
and that worst of all many of its well 
meant regulations drive some peculiarly 
constructed natures to the very thing 
they should avoid. 

His comprehensive vision was large 
enough to see all this and yet when it 
came to methods he was miserably weak 
—at least so he felt. 

In the matter of the strike he saw 
clearly and comprehended both sides of 
the controversy. He was compelled to 
concede that just argument might be 
made on both sides and yet he was in- 
exorable when it came to the question of 
interfering with the property rights of 
the owners or the personal liberty of the 
men who were willing to work. There 
was only one side to that and, whatever 
just grievance the men had, they had no 
right to prevent men who wanted to 
work for the company from doing so, or 
to prevent the company from carrying 
on its operations if it could find men 
willing to work. 

The murder of Robert Duncan there- 
fore came to him with stinging force as 
a climax to outrages which had been cul- 
minating and nearly drove him to the 
point of unreason in his attitude toward 
the striking employes. It seemed to 
him that the union by permitting such a 
thing to occur had put itself deliberately 
out of the pale of the law and where it 
had no right to expect to be treated in 
any other way than asa criminal. It 
was all very well tosay the union did 
not approve of violence and that the out- 
rage had been committed by a few hot 
heads, but Michael Ryan knew that if 
there were no unions to encourage the 
men in their position, there would have 
been no strike and none of the distress- 
ing things which had grown out of it, 
yet he believed in organized labor and 
cculd see a great and useful field for it. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN NOVEMBER] 























THE NEW GAME, PUSHBALL:—A PUSHING 
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PUSHBALL, A STRENUOUS NEW GAME 
| By C. H. Allison 


NEW YORK CITY 


POPULAR objection to football is 

that most of the play is invisible and 
unintelligible to the untutored layman. 
Free kicking and spectacular runs of 
course appeal to the veriest novice, but 
a contest between two evenly matched 
teams as arule develops nothing more 
interesting than a series of scrimmages 
in which the observer sees only a mass 
of struggling bodies piled up in a heap, 
disentangling themselves at intervals 
merely to repeat the unavailing on- 
slaught. An occasional glimpse of the 
ball as it is punted or kicked for goal, 
' and numerous aggravating delays to per- 
mit of the injured being revived or car- 
ried off the field, furnish inadequate 





diversions to this monotonous perform- 
ance. ‘The initiated may be able to fol- 
low the plays closely; to the average per- 
son without a college education or a 
predilection for sports it is incomprehen- 
sible, dull, cruel. 

This was the way it looked to Mr. 
Moses G. Crane, of Newton, Massachu- 
setts, who, as the father of three Harvard 
football players, in the early nineties wit- 
nessed many games at Cambridge. 
‘*Why not make the ball so big that the 
spectators can always see it,’’ he asked 
some members of the Newton Athletic 
Association. The suggestion took root, 
and after talking the. matter over with 
them Mr. Crane in the Fall of 1894 had 
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an air inflated sphere, constructed much 
after the manner of a football but six 
feet three inches in diameter and weigh- 
ing seventy pounds. ‘The first game of 
pushball, as it was named, was played 


on the grounds of the Newton Athletic’ 


Association shortly after Thanksgiving 
Day in that year. “A set of rules was 
promulgated, conforming largély- to 
those governing football, and now push- 


ball is taking a’ permanent place in the. 


categary of American sports. 

In 1895 the game was introduced at 
Cambridge, matches being played be- 
tween the’ students at Harvard and the 
Mantg! Training School.” It was not till 
1902, however, that pushball obtained 
any extended recognition. In that year 
the game received fresh impetus from its 
simuJtaneous introduction in New York 
and -London. Mr. E. V. Hannagan 
took a. team of American players to Eng- 
land and a public demonstration of this 
new form of amusement was given at 
the Crystal Palace. In New York, Mr. 
W. Carsey, manager of Equitable Park, 
convinced that pushball would prove 
entertaining and attractive to the public, 
organized two teams and put his theory 
to the test. He was not disappointed. 
The game at once became firmly in- 
trenched in the favor of those who saw 
it. 

Pushball is played on a gridironed 
field or floor, 120 yards long by fifty wide, 
with goal posts at either end twenty feet 
apart and connected by a cross bar seven 
feet from the ground. The mammoth 
ball, almost globular in shape, should 
measure six feet in diameter and weigh 
between forty-eight and fifty pounds. 
It is usually inflated with compressed 
air. The ball is placed in the middle of 
the field and the teams line up as fol- 
lows: Five forwards on the forty yard 
line, two left and two right wings on the 
twenty yard line and two goal keepers 
on the goal line—eleven men each. At 
the sound of the referee’s whistle both 
sides plunge at full speed upon the ball. 
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And then the fun begins. 
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If the ball is 
caught fairly between the two human 
battering rams there is a rebound from 
its elastic sides that sends the players 
sprawling like tenpins. It does not 
take .long, however, for the entire 
twenty-two mien to get around the sphere, 
put their shoulders to the wheel, soto 
speak, and push for every ounce of-en- 
ergy-in them. The heavier,~stronger 
team will of course have the advantage, 


~ but~some trick plays. have beer invented 


which lend variety to the game and re- 
deem it from being a featureless contest 
of mere brawn and muscle. 

For instance, a sudden. upheaval from 
one.side will sky rocket the ball over “the 
heads of the others, or a quick change in 
the angle of pressure may. force thé ball 
sideways. When followed up speedily 
these tactics invariably result in substan- 
tial gains. A sensational play is known 
as ‘‘stealing the ball.’’ This is accom- 
plished much on the principle of ‘‘inter- 
ference’’ in football. Eight men of one 
team form a “box’’ and tackle the en- 
tire eleven on the other side, giving 
three of their forwards a chance to run 
the ball down the field for goal.- An- 
other opportunity for clever headwork 
arises when one team has been penal- 
ized a second time for fouling, its op- 
ponents being given the privilege of a 
‘“flying wedge.’’ The penalized team is 
behind the ball, bracing but prohibited 
from moving it. The other team lines 
up on the opposite side, and on signal 
rushes full tilt forward. Instead of hit- 
ting the ball ‘‘head on,’”’ which would 
have about as much effect as butting a 
stone wall, the attack is so manoeuvred 
that the ballis charged in zigzag fashion 
and forced out of the ‘‘pocket’’ formed 
by the men behind it. This scatters the 
defense and gives the ‘“‘flying wedge’”’ 
temporary possession of the sphere. 

Under the rules the players may ob- 
struct their opponent by the body, and 
may tackle and hold. After the ball is 
once put in play the men may assume 
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ONE OF THE TRICK PLAYS:— SHOOTING THE BALL OVERHEAD 


any position on the field within the rules. © 


That is to say, the goal keepers and 
wings are not obliged to retain their 
original stands, but may all join in the 
active operations about the ball. -A first 
penalty entails a loss of tem yards; a sec- 
ond penalty the ‘‘flying wedge’’; fur- 
ther penalties being administered of the 
same severity in rotation. Pushing the 
ball under the cross bar counts five 
points; tossing it over, eight points; a 
safety, namely, getting the ball across the 
goal line but not between the posts, two 
points. 
Pushball is still in its infancy, but its 
promoters hope great things for it. It 
is essentially a Fall and Winter sport, 
and can be played indoors as well as out. 
Indeed, there are more indoor games in 
New York than on open fields. The 
regimental armories of New York offer 
splendid facilities for pushball by rea- 
son of their large floor space, but when 


necessary the official dimensions and 
markings of the ‘‘field’’ car be reduced to 
meet the capacity of any restricted area. 
The game can be played very nicely on 
a floor one-half the regulation size. 

Pushball is becoming a favorite recre- 
ation among regimental and athletic as- 
sociations in New York, and at several 
of the larger colleges it is taking hold. 
The game is especially popular with 
football players after the close of the 
season. It can also be. played on horse- 
back. This. variety of the sport has 
been witnessed not only in New York 
but in Australia, France and other 
countries. 

Perhaps the expense of the outfit, 
the ball alone’ costing $60, may 
militate against the general adoption 
of the game; but as a means of public 
amusement and harmless, healthful ex- 
ercise it is hard to beat. Pushball, how- 
ever, must be seen to be appreciated. 
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AT THE. END OF THE FURROW 
By Ernest McGaffey 


Author of “Poems,” “Sonnets to a Wife,” etc. 


LEWISTON, 


ALE STERLING stopped his team 
and took a look in the direction of 
Jonesburg. ‘‘Reckon that must be Doc 
Williams,’’ he said to himself. ‘ What’s 
he out this early for, I wonder?”’ 

The sun had hardly spread out a dull 
red glow above the eastern slopes, and 
Cale sat on his riding plow and idly 
waited until the approaching buggy from 
town came around the corner of the field 
and halted at the fence. 

The occupant, a man of about sixty or 
more years, keen and shrewd of face and 
erect and stalwart of frame, looked at 
the young fellow as he rested on his 
plow, and for a moment said nothing ex- 
cept the conventional ‘‘Howdy’’. On 


the lapel of the elder man’s coat was the 
bronze button of the Grand Army of the 


Republic. There was a dash of the mil- 
itary in his bearing, and his nose was 
curved like an eagle’s beak. 

**Cale,’’ he said suddenly, and his eyes 
flashed as he spoke, ‘‘the Spaniards sunk 
a vessel of ours in Havana harbor yes- 
terday, and a lot of our boys were 
drowned like rats in a trap.’’ 

The boy sprang from his plow, a flush 
on his tanned cheek, and hurried to the 
rails of the stake and rider fence. 

‘‘Does that mean war, Doc,”’ 
quired eagerly?” 

**T don’t see it any other way,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘and I’m so sure of it that 
I’m out——”’ 

‘For recruits,’’ broke in the young 
fellow, lifting his slouch hat from his 
forehead and running his hand through 
his thick brown hair. 

**You’ve hit it, Cale; I’ve seen four 
already and two are ready to go.’’ 

‘*When you going to enlist ’em?’’ was 
young Sterling’s next question. 

‘‘Right away,’’ was the response. 


he in- 
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‘‘T’m due in town as soon as I can get 
back, to start the ball rolling, and I ex- 
pect to see Ed Robbins and a few more 
of the boys before I reach there. What 
say? Do you want to go?”’ 

The young fellow looked at his ques- 
tioner proudly. 

“You know I want to go,” he cried, 
and there was a thrill of intensity in his 
voice. ‘‘I’ll unhitch right now and go 
on with you to Edwardses. Jim’ll go 
when he knows I’m going.” 

He hurriedly unhitched the sorrel 
team from the plow and securing the 
lines gave them.a_ slap with his gray hat 
and they started for the barn.’ 

*“*They’ll go straight for the barn,” he 
explained to the doctor, ‘‘and I’ll hol- 
ler at Pap as wego by. I'll leave the 
plow where it is at the end of the fur- 
row.” 

‘*You’ll have plenty of time to come 
back and get ready if there should be 
war,’ said his companion, as the two 
men whirled down the road and came 
towards the Sterling farm house. Old 
man Sterling was out in the yard as they 
drew near, his grey hair tumbled and 
floating in the morning breeze, and a 
scythe in his hand as he sat at a grind- 
stone moving the stone with his foot 
and sharpening the implement. 

‘‘Going to town!’’ shouted Cale, as the 
buggy went past. The old man laid the 
scythe by for a moment and said, as his 
forehead wrinkled, ‘‘Going to town, hey; 
what’s become of his team?’’ But he 
turned to his work again, and when the 
horses put in an appearance he put them 
in their stalls and went about his regular 
work. 

Jenny McCorliss was out in the front 
yard of her home when Cale Sterling 
came back from town. He passed the 
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McCorliss farm without a glance in the 
direction of the girl, who was very busy 
training morning glory vines around the 
porch. She was not so busily occupied 
but what she saw Cale go by, and she 
watched him stealthily to see if he would 
look towards the house. But he went 
blithely on his way without a glance to- 
wards his sweetheart. 

They had quarrelled at the “‘literary’’ 
and he had said to her, “‘you’ll be the 
one to come and make up, or there won’t 
be any making up at all.’”’ 

She had laughed at him, and told him 
that he was too sure of himself, and that 
it was time he was getting more reasona- 
ble and less proud. But the days had 
gone by and the weeks had passed and 
somehow reconciliation was further away 
as time slipped on. 

It seemed as if a knife had been driv- 
en to her heart when she heard of Cale’s 
enlistment; and a dull ache came with 
each recurring dawn when he went 
away. For the war came, and Cale and 
Edwards and many more of the boys 
from around Jonesburg had gone away 
with a regiment which had been raised 
mainly through the energy and determin- 
ation of Doc Williams. 

Old man Sterling had said little. On 
his coat, when the grizzled grey beard 
did not hide it, could be seen the Grand 
Army button. On Bunker Hill monu- 
ment was the name of one of his 
mother’s people. 

As he explained it without any boast- 
ing,he ‘‘came of fighting stock naturally, 
and Cale would have disappointed his 
daddy if he had hung back when the flag 
was attacked.”’ 

He left the riding plow at the end of 
the furrow. ‘‘If Cale gets back he can 
go ahead with the work,’’ he said. He 
went about his daily tasks with the same 
methodical care which had been his 
habit, and mingled with his neighbors 
cheerfully. 

But to the girl the waiting was a heavy 
burden. From the vine clad porch of 
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her Tennessee home she had watched 
the sun go down and had never failed to 
look towards the town ina vain hope 
that she might see Cale Sterling coming 
back. Asthe months faded and word 
had come that his regiment was in the 
field, and that it had been engaged with 
the enemy, her anxiety increased. 

Cale’s father had received three letters 
from his boy, and they told of voyages 
at sea, waving palm trees, drilling, rifle 
practice, strange peoples, and burning 
tropical suns. ‘The father smiled grimly 
to himself as he read the words “rifle 
practice.’’ Ifthey had any better rifle 
shots in the army than Cale he’d like to 
know it. Tennessee riflemen were known 
in Andrew Jackson’s day, and ‘‘a squir- 
rel’s head at a hundred yards” was a 
good old rule that was applicable still. 

The months rolled around from Sum- 
mer to Winter and to Summer again. 

The war was over and the Stars and 
Stripes had been hoisted in Havana. 
Cale Sterling had somehow dropped out 
of sight. He had been sick, he had 
been wounded, he had gotten well and 
had started for home, he was going to 
reenlist—all this and more Jenny Mc- 
Corliss had heard through the neighbors 
who occasionally saw old man Sterling. 
But how heavily the time dragged on to 
her, no one could have told but her- 
self. A thousand times she blamed her- 
self for not having sent him a goodbye 
message before he left, but it was too late 
now. 

Yet she said to herself again and 
again, ‘‘If he comes back I’}l make up.”’ 
The Summer wore on and deepened into 
Autumn. It was time for the Fall plow- 
ing. The riding plow, stained and rusty, 
stood where Cale had left it. The oaks 
and hickories were beginning to turn red 
and yellow. The morning glories had 
withered to mere strings of russet, and 
the haze of a dreamy quiet filled the air. 
The girl, dreamy as the season, sat on 
the side porch and watched the road. 

**Cale Sterling’s home!’’ shouted her 
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younger brother as he caught her sun 
bonnet up from the porch and tied the 
strings in a fit of mischief. He threw 
the bonnet down again and disappeared 
in the house. A wave of joy almost 
overwhelmed her. Cale Sterling home! 
She followed the boy into the house 
where he was excitedly telling the news. 
Cale had arrived the night before. He 
was going right on with the Fall work. 
He was looking fine, and had a medal. 
Early the next morning the girl was on 

her way to the Sterling farm. A bevy 
of quail ran across the road in front of 
her, and turtle doves crossed overhead, 
their swift wings cleaving the air in rapid 
flight. As she reached the gate she saw 
a team come from the barn, and driving 
them was Cale. He came close up be- 
fore he sawher. He was thinner and 
if possible straighter and handsomer_ 
than when he went away. On his head 
was a yellow military hat, but there was 
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nothing else about him to mark the sol- 
dier unless it was his bearing, which in- 
sensibly reminded her of Doc Williams. 

His face paled through the bronze as 
he saw her. He pulled up the team 
sharply. 

“Jenny,’’ was allthat he could say. 
Her lips trembled, and at first, to hide 
her embarrassment, she said: ‘‘ Where are 
you going, Cale?’’ 

‘‘Down to get my plow,”’ was his reply 
as he looked at her wonderingly. 

She stepped forward. ‘I’ve come to 
make up, Cale,’’ she cried, as the pent 
up sorrow of all those months of waiting 
rained down her pale cheeks. 

He put his arms around her without a 
word. 


Then, driving the horses with one 


‘hand, and with his right arm around her, 


she crying and he comforting her, they 
went over the brow of the hill and across 
toward the end of the furrow. 


THE FOUNDERS & By Nathan Haskell Dole 


POEM 


MEMORIAL 
JUNE 17, 


TO THE EARLY 
1905 


OWEVER far we roam 
Our hearts are filled with longing for the home 
Where all our old associations center :— 
The tiny village by the placid river, 


The weather-beaten farm-house on the hill 


Which we can never enter 
Without a joyous thrill, 


Or think of now without an eyelid’s quiver. 
How dear those ne’er forgotten places: 

The room where first we saw the light, 

The fireplace where each bitter Winter’s night, 
The great logs, blazing, brightened the fond faces 
Of Loved Ones now forever vanisht :— 
The cheerful Father who all trouble banisht, 

The brave, unselfish Mother, crowned with holy graces, 
Whose hand and thought ne’er rested 
From care for those that ’neath her roof-tree nested; 





The sisters and the brothers full of life 
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In eager emulation free from strife. 

We seek the attic where on rainy days 

We used to find delight in simple plays 
Drest in the quaint garb of the long ago 

Dragged out from some deep cedarn chest :— 

A revolutionary uniform that would make glow 

Keen military ardor in the young lad’s breast; 

A bridal costume of rich silk brocade 
To deck the merry little maid, 

Who—God be praised :—should never know 

The heart-break it bore silent witness of — 

The ruptured wedding, the forgotten love! 

There stood the well-carved spinning-wheel 
With twisted strands of flax 

Like maiden’s hair:— 
With what untiring zeal 

We spun it round; how strong to bear 

Our manifold barbarian attacks! 

Oh how the rafters echoed to our capers! 

What rumbly rocking-chairs we liked to drive! 

What joy to dive 

Deep into barrels with their musty papers, 

Ill-printed century-old Almanacks 

With words of wisdom mingled with predictions— 

Poor Richard’s proverbs, Thomas’ racy fictions 
And yellow journals—yellow with old age, 

With bits of history on each page. 

And all the time the rain upon the roof 

Would patter tinkling monotones for our behoof. 
Or mindless of the downpour, older grown, 

We found a pleasure tramping thro the fields 
Tracing the crystal brook. Those days have flown; 
No modern trout-stream yields 

Such specked beauties as we used to catch! 

The fish and our young appetites were made to match! 
And shall we pass without a word 

The low, unpainted Schoolhouse? How absurd 

That all the mighty river of our Knowledge, 

Swelled full by years at College, 

Took its first rise within that tiny hall! 

Yet we recall 
That there we earliest heard 

The royal accents of our English tongue— 
Creation’s Hymn by Milton sung, 

The scenic splendors Shakespeare wrought. 

There were we taught 

True pride in Liberty to feel 
For which our Grandsires fought! 

And so those seats rough, hard, knife-hacked; 

Those narrow walls, that ceiling blacked, 
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Seem like a sacred shrine 
Whence streams a glory national and divine 
That makes us kneel! 


II. 


Ev’n as we to our Childhood’s home return 
So come the scattered clans 
To visit the ancestral seat where burn 
The altar-fires of Man’s 
Unquencht devotion to his Race. 
And ancient Newbury is such a sacred Place! 
Here, in the early days, when Danger lurked 
At every turn; ' 
When bush or boulder ruthless worked 
Its fatal spell 
And tomahawk or flint-sharp arrow fell 
On pious Pilgrims unaware; 
When every forest covert was the lair 
Of prowling wolf or sneaking bear, 
Along the pleasant reaches of this stream 
Where now, as then, the sunbeams love to gleam, 
And sweet reflections dream, 
Settled the sturdy Founders, men of mark, 
Undaunted, howe’er dark 
The storm might threaten, whate’er doom 
Might strike them from its purple gloom. 
God-serving Pilgrims, full of grave intent, 
Accepting, solemn-glad, their banishment 
From England’s unmaternal heart, 
Here planted they the seed 
From which should start 
A mighty Race to vanquish and to lead! 
It were a welcome meed 
To ring out in strong lines each yeoman name 
Of those high souls who hither came! 
From them, by intermarriage, thro long years 
A thousand thousand woven ties— 
The links of mingled destinies, 
Cemented by the Alchemy of tears 
For common sorrows, common fears, 
Bind us their children’s children subtly clanned. 
From all the cities of our splendid land, 
From sleepy village and from upland farm 
Drawn by a magic charm, 
We come to shake the proffered hand 
Of Brotherhood! 
Ah! It is good 
To pledge the Friendship that shall hold 
Our hearts in union pure as gold. 
We come to honor the Departed, 
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The Founders whose low, moss-grown graves 


The quiet River laves. 


Silent they lie; but mayhap around us now 
Unseen, unheard, a solemn host they bow, 
Participating in these festal rites, 
Rejoicing in this day and its serene delights. 
Hail to you, honored Dead, 
Who once with stately tread 
Passed these fair streets along! 
Ye little knew what strange 
Portentous, mighty change 
Should work to make a pygmy grow into a Giant godlike-strong! 
How from the feeble fringe 
Of white that scarce could tinge 


The vast, wide continent 


Should spread a Nation grand 


To occupy the land 


In all the length and breadth of its magnificent, unknown extent: 
That all the tribes of earth 
Should here obtain new birth 


In Liberty and Peace, 


That wealth beyond compute 
Should wax as waxed the fruit 
On yonder fields in year to year’s ten-million-fold increase. 
Hail to you, honored Sires! 
A Hymn of praise to you shall rise, 
Accompanied by a thousand tuneful lyres, 
To you the Faithful, you the Pious, you the Good and Wise! 


EDMUND CL4PENCE STEDMAN 


By Yone 
Author of ‘‘From the Eastern 
TOKYO, 


NCE Mr. Stedman (why is it I 
cannot mention him without em- 
ploying Mr.?) said somewhere,—yes, 
in his stanzas on Shelley’s ‘‘Ariel’’: 
“ * * * * Like thee, 1 vowed to dedicate 
My power to beauty; aye, but thou didst 
keep 
Thy vow.” 
Surely he frequently acknowledged 
and deplored his defection from the 
muses’ train of loyal subjects, since he 


Sea’’, 


Noguchi 


Japan of Sword and Love,’’ etc. 


JAPAN 


was obliged to appear in the banking 
parlor or in the Stock Exchange. Re- 
member, however, he carried poetry in- 
to the banking business, and not the 
banking business into poetry! It would 
be great if you could worship and burn 
incense and serve the deities and muses 
exclusively. But I should say it would 
be greater if yoy, while making daily 
bread, could be influenced unconsciously 
and guided continually by the real prin- 
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ciples of Beauty. It seems to be impor- 
tant first to bea Man. Woe unto the 
poet who wants to secure the immortelles 
of the muses and would look to the 
muses for a daily shower of manna, in 
this age and country of activity and nec- 
essity of money! Iam sure that the 
poet is nothing if he fails in making a 
man of himself and allows himself to 
suffer for the comforts of a good home. 
It is great for Mr. - Stedman to strike the 
golden mean, and still greater for him 
since he can keep acquaintance with the 
sacred nine at the same time. ‘True, 
there is nobody in America, and per- 
haps in Europe, who has done so much 
and has worked so conscientiously and 
tirelessly for the cause of poetry. And 
yet he isthe business man and the be- 
loved father. He realized what Byron 
wrote Tom Moore just before sailing in 
defense of Greece: ‘A man ought to do 
something more for society than write 
verses.”’ I agree with Lafcadio Hearn, 
who preached to his Japanese students 
that they should never in the world start 
life as writers. That they should make 
living expenses with something else. 
They will be apt, if they do not, to bur- 
den their songs with references to woes 
which are all too common, and to add 
to the sorrows of their fellow sufferers. 
We have had enough sadness in poetry. 
We need more happiness. I do not see 
any more well balanced poet than Sted- 
man. I confess he is not my own taste. 
- He is not salty and peppery enough. 
But he is a poet,—an elegantly dressed 
poet, too. In his work we have thoughts 
for the patriot, sighs for the lover, wit 
and wisdom, songs grave and gay, 
noble sentiments, and some religious 
spirit also. In one word, he is the 
gentlemanly poet. He never goes to 
the extreme. 

‘‘Did you send a copy to Mr. Sted- 
man?’’ I was always asked by my friends 
in California, where I published my first 
two books. Really, we looked upon him 
as a gate keeper of Parnassus, into which 
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we wished to point our footsteps. Once 
I received a note from Arthur Stedman 
(how I wished it was Edmund Clarence! 
I was one of those who loved autographs 
of the good and great) saying that his 
father was grateful for my ‘‘Voice of the 
Valley’? (my second book) and was too 
feeble to hold a pen. I thought ever 
after that he was almost dying. To my 
utmost surprise, he was the most lively 
little old gentleman, whose blue eyes,— 
yes, Burns’ eyes also were blue — 
sparkled kindly and vividly, when I met 
him first. Where? And how? 

I was exceedingly talkative on that 
evening at thedinner table. It was three 
or four years ago. They invited me to 
the New York Players’ club, that time 
I was fresh from London. As I said, 
I was verily talkative. SoI am, once 
in a while. Remember, not so often, 
since Joaquin Miller’s first lesson he gave 
me some ten years ago was that silence 
is golden. I talked on books and men. 
I talked on my seeing a duchess in Lon- 
don and sitting in the Poets’ Corner of 
Westminster Abbey! I talked about my 
opinion of ‘“The Darling of the Gods.’”’ 
There was no one who did not ask me 
how I liked the play. The play was first 
staged in those days. By the way, how 
charming Miss Bates was as the Japan- 
ese princess! I was called to give at- 
tention to an old, grey gentleman who 
sat two or three tables away. Tom 
Walsh said: ‘“‘He is Stedman.” 

I jumped up suddenly, to my friend’s 
amaze. I quietly approached his table 
and introduced myself,—‘‘I am Yone 
Noguchi.’’ He looked at me first sus- 
piciously, and later on, happily. And 
he exclaimed: ‘Really! Really! I am 
glad you were nota myth.” We shook 
hands to our hearts’ content. I felt as if 
he was an old friend at the first glance. 
So he was. It is not only with him that 
‘‘Yone Noguchi’’ was supposed to be a 
phantom. Many people fancied that 
Gelett Burgess (dear Frank as I call 
him) was masquerading. 
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him) was masquerading under the Japan- 
ese kimono. Quite often I had read such 
a thing even in papers and magazines. 
. I appeared to Mr. Stedman as Yone 
Noguchi in flesh and blood. So he was 
aghast at first. 

Once he invited me to the Authors’ 
club. He received me with showers of 
smiles. (How kind he was, in appear- 
ing on that evening of penetrating cold!) 
We sat in a corner and talked poetry. 
He was eager to hear the news of the 
younger poets of London. He cast the 
most interesting eyes always over the 
young man’s production. He loved the 
young writers. He didn’t wish to talk 
about the already established ones. He 
was the young man’s sponsor. ‘There in 
New York is no young man who does not 
receive encouragement from him. 

‘How do you live, Mr. Noguchi? 
How do you make your living? Pardon 
me for asking such an impolite ques- 
tion! But I am sure I am qualified to, 
as I am old enough to be your father,’’ 
he said suddenly. And he told me that 
making a living by writing was the most 
wretched sort of thing. But he made 
me assure him that I shall never forget 
to love Beauty and sing songs. ‘‘Likea 
nightingale on Spring morn,’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

There was quite a gathering of well 
known personages. I met Poultney 
Bigelow, who counts many princes and 
ambassadors,—he will also call up half 
a hundred Japanese celebrities in one 
minute,— among his friends. There 
was the professor of Chinese with the 
impossible German name, who once 
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Oh, come, Butterfly ! 
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talked with Li Hung Chang. And 
there was Mr. Conway, full of reminis- 
cences of Huxley and Spencer. I was 
sincerely delighted to hear from him that 
he once employed Tatsui Baba (the won- 
derful revolutionist who has been dead 
many years) to translate from Japanese 
mythology, when Baba was hard up in 
London. Doubtless Baba breathed Mr. 
Conway’s rich breath and touched his 
kind hand. He said that Japan must 
keep Buddhism. She is gone, he said, 
if she shal] adopt Christianity. He de- 
nounced Christianity with might. 

I and Mr. Stedman talked on Joaquin 
(the poet of the Sierras) and Miss Cool- 
brith—that sweet California singer. 
And we wondered how many easterners 
heard and appreciated her golden voice. 
I showed Mr. Stedman a copy of Lon- 
don Punch which happened to be in my 
pocket. It had the clever parody on my 
London book, “From the Eastern Sea,”’ 
by Owen Seaman. ‘‘That’s great! I 
never had such an honor in my life. 
You must have been successful in Lon- 
don. It shows all that,’ he said, and 
held my hand tightly. 

We left the club very late. 
twelve o’clock. We both took the 
Broadway car down town. I bade him 
goodnight and left him at Madison 
Square. It was such a night with the 
shining moon. My footsteps were light, 
the breezes played with my coat sleeves. 
I shall never forget the treatment Mr. 
Stedman gave me. 

How beloved he is among the younger 
people! He will be eternally remem- 
bered as a dear gentleman. 


It was 


By Yone Noguchi 


and Love’’) 


Sword 


ALLEN leaves! Nay, spirits? 
Shall I go downward with thee 
*Long a stream of Fate? 





THE RED CRAVAT 
By Stanley Waterloo 


Author of “A Man and a Woman,” “The Story of Ab,” ete: 


CHICAGO, 


HE relations between young Marion 

Durand and his semi-fiancee, Miss 
Evelyn Reed, were something exquisite. 
Each was cultivated, each had keen per- 
ceptions and each appreciated the fact 
that one was born for the other. They 
were perfectly happy only when together 
and yet there was just a blemish, just 
one little spot on the full blown rose of 
their relationship. The blemish was 
perceived only by Miss Reed, but the 
fact that Durand failed quite to compre- 
hend it did not help the situation. In 
affairs of this sort the lady is, necessarily, 
thearbiter. She is judge, jury and, upon 


occasion, executioner. 
The pair have been just referred to as 


existing under a semi-engagement. A 
semi-engagement, as all the tactful world 
knows, isa mutual understanding be- 
tween two people that some day they 
will be united in marriage, but without 
any absolutely definite arrangement as 
to time and place. This indefiniteness, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
comes from the attitude of the woman. 
Anything but an ardent and expressed 
desire on the part of the man for a fixed 
wedding day, as society is organized, 
may be considered either weak or 
wicked. Nothing paltry, nothing even 
conservative, is allowed him in his atti- 
tude. He must—to be neat and alliter- 
ative—‘press persistently.”’ If he fail 
in this not only must doubt be cast upon 
his earnestness, but, worst of all, it is 
bad form. 

Durand failed in nothing. He labored 
strenuously to induce Miss Reed to 
select some particular hour of some 
day in some month and week when 
she would become his wife. He was 
frightfully in love and did even more 
than the conventionally required plung- 
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ing forward under the spur of his heart’s 
desire. Miss Reed was in love almost as 
thoroughly as Durand—for he was a most 
attractive and desirable young man—but, 
as is often the case with tentative brides, 
she chanced to bea woman. Beinga 
woman, and an adorable one, by the 
way, she had something of the ‘‘my 
prince must be a hero’’ element in her 
composition ; and it was because Durand 
was but a great big, handsome, straight- 
forward, educated business man and 
nothing more nor less, one who had 
never done any deed of derring-do to 
speak of, unless it may have been the 
casual licking of somebody in his cal- 
low days, that the cup of her content 
lacked bubbles over the brim. She 
wanted him to ‘‘do something’’ for her 
sake and she did not hesitate to tell him 
so. 

“I’d do anything for you, that is, any- 
thing that would be all right, and you 
know it, Evelyn,’’ was the only answer 
occurring to the perplexed suitor, on 
such occasions as she expressed herself 
ina more than ordinarily accentuated 
mood. ‘‘I can’t rush down and deter- 
mine what the Yucatan ruins really mean, 
because an expedition into those forests 
would cost more money than I’ve got 
and it would take a longtime. I can’t 
break into congress from the district I 
live in, for it would take more money 
and a longer time to down old Dever- 
eaux, and I can’t do any of the other 
things you would probably suggest more 
easily. But anything that requires just 
adash I’ll try to accomplish for you. 
Won’t you accept that? Can’t you think 
of some little whirl that will show my 
earnestness, and yet not take me away 
from you, something which will show 
you that I’m game? Do that and I’m 
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with you. And then we’ll get married!’ 

Miss Reed was in despair. What 
could be done with such eminently prac- 
tical heroics. 

“You do not understand,’’ was all she 
said. And so the relations drifted on 
between the two, Durand practical and 
pleading, and the lady still hesitant 
about giving herself finaliy to one who 
lacked, seemingly, some of the attributes 
of the hero whose image she had cher- 
ished beyond her girlhood. 

They remained affectionate, the two, 
and were so close in all things that their 
friends laughed at what they called their 
‘‘domesticity;’’ but the question of a 
wedding day remained. Marion still 
suffered under what he called an ‘“‘inde- 
terminate sentence’’ of hoping against 
hope. And.so the months passed. 

Physically, Durand was up to all the 
requirements of even his much demand- 
ing sweetheart. ‘‘He was tall, he was 
dark, he was haughty of mien,’’ though 
his haughtiness chanced to be but the 
evidence of a decent bashfulness; while 
his eyes were what are called piercing, 
though they pierced nothing in particu- 
lar, and his moustache of the large, 
raven’s wing variety. He had, in a gen- 
eral way, a knight of old air blended 
with the modern practical; he was good 
to his mother and stuck to business and 
wondered whether he liked Ibsen or 
not. But it was his dark, mysterious 
look which had first attracted the object 
of his passion. 

If her highest conceptions were not 
met by the deeds of her sweetheart, Miss 
Reed at least delighted in his outside 
personality, and (so unaffectedly and 
gently close were their relations) uncon- 
sciously to herself had begun to assume 
a somewhat arbitrary attitude. She sug- 
gested the style of hat he should wear 
and directed him in various things of 
that sort. As for him, he but obeyed 
blindly. He was her manikin if she de- 
sired. His own tastes were modest; he 
never wore glaring things, but he didn’t 
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mind obeying her occasional suggestions. 

There came a day when Miss Reed, 
on a shopping tour, saw a cravat in a 
window. If she had failed to see that 
tie it would have been a marvel, for half 
the town had seenit. It shone in the 
midst of the cravat filled window ofa 
gentlemen’s furnishing store and caught 
firmly, fora fiery instant, the attention 
of the passing multitude. It was large, 
what is known as of the four in hand 
order of ties, and was of a general color 
to which no man could give a name. It 
was orange and yet was not an orange 
for it suggested at the same time vivid 
scarlet. It was a flame and yeta flash 
light. The only contrast to the glare 
was furnished by polka dots of startling 
white on the red blaze, and they were 
but intensifying. ‘The orange suggested 
at first the flashing color of the oriole 
and one thought of orchards or the elms; 
the next moment a flamingo rose from 
some Florida sand bar and the rays of 
the midday sun were dwarfed. There 
were a few other colors which did not 
match. Appalled at first, then fascinated, 
Miss Reed stood before the window and 
studied that revelation of Earth’s Last 
Day, when comes the general conflagra- 
tion and, by degrees, her curiosity over- 
came her first alarm, for she was natu- 
rally gifted with taste in colors and all 
contrasts. It was a case like that of 
Vice, which 


“Seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


She began to wonder where the mar- 
velous, sinister, burning thing could 
ever find its setting? What should be 
about that blaze compared with which 
the heart of the opal was as snow, or the 
electric light a shadow? Talk about the 
fascination of your cobra or your basil- 
isk or your Ancient Mariner! Weak, 
absurd things. Then came a sudden, aw- 
ful solution of the question, a quicken- 
ing, wondrous inspiration, making all 
things easy. Upon one place in all the 
































world could that bit of sheet lightning 
rest where it must contrast wildly and 
yet blend properly with dark surround- 
ings, and, though furiously inartistic in 
itself, aid in the making of a grand ar- 


tistic whole. There flashed upon her an 
inspiration. But one man in existence 
could wear that flaming tie, and he, that 
one man, her-own swarthy lover! 

She bought the tie — and a most ex- 
pensive tie it was—and took it home 
with her to await the evening when Du- 
rand was to call. When home, she 
opened for an instant the box in which 
the thing rested and the ceiling gave 
forth a swift, grim radiance. She closed 
the box again. ‘How it will appeal to 
him!’’ she sighed ecstatically. 

Durand came in the evening, pleaded 
as usual,was, as the common people say, 
‘‘turned down” as usual, and, as usual, 
contented himself and was moderately 
happy. It was quite late, and after they 
had been almost sentimental together, 
that Miss Reed produced the tie. It 
burned vividly but Durand was in a state 
of daring exaltation. ‘Fine tie,” he 
said. 

She told him, in a woman’s way, how 
she had discovered it in a window and 
had at once perceived that it was just 
the thing for his dark style of manly 
beauty. What man could resist such an 
appeal to his personal vanity, coupled 
with the knowledge that the woman he 
loved had been thinking of him, even on 
a shopping tour? Besides, he ad great 
confidence in her artistic judgment. 
“‘T’ll wear it tomorrow,’’ he said. 

When they parted that night the equa- 
tion between them was so nearly perfect 
that Miss Reed almost decided that he 
was worthy of anything and that she 
would marry him anyhow soon, and, as 
for him, he was just simply and _loftily 
elated. Would he wear any kind ofa 
tie suggested by her? Well, rather! 

He did not that night open the box 
containing that tie. He threw his clothes 
on hurriedly after his bath next morn- 
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ing and only saw the tie in its Alaric, 
Genghis Kahn, Timur, Napoleon de- 
stroying intensity when he had put it on. 
He looked at it, and as it not merely 
shouted but roaringly commended itself 
there was a jump from the mirror, and 
an endeavor to collect himself, as he sat 
down weakly ina chair. He meditated 
almost tremblingly, but with reason. 
‘It’s nothing but a piece of cloth,” he 
said. ‘‘It is—it is—I don’t know what 
—but it’s from Her! I’ll wear it any- 
how.” And he sallied forth, the bravest 
man in all Chicago. 

Upon the street he went and toward 
the station, for he came down town by 
the swift suburban train. Among his 
friends, indeed among the closest of 
them, was Armidam, of the Central 
Trust Company, good man and fond 
of dogs. Armidam’s most cherished 
possession was the great dog Jove, a 
monster St. Bernard, a winner of the 
first prize in the latest dog show. Ar- 
midam had his great dog with him, the 
monster St. Bernard, ‘‘gifted with al- 
most human intelligence,’’ who followed 
him each morning to the train, and then, 
his grave duty performed, went sedately 
home again. The hastening Durand 
caught up with Armidam and his dog. 

The usual morning greetings were 
exchanged between the men and they 
rushed through the station and to the 
platform overlooking the railroad track. 
Up to this point the two men had walked 
side by side together, the dog a little be- 
hind. Upon the station platform they 
turned squarely front to front, talking 
business as the train rushed down be- 
side them. 

The dog, the great St. Bernard, the 
ideal in quadrupeds of his class, order, 
family, genus, species and variety, gave 
one good natured upward look at Durand, 
now squarely facing him. He gave one 
look, then plunged over the station plat- 
form, sheerly in front of the in-coming 
train and was gathered in and ground 
into lifelessness in an instant. Subse- 
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quently they found most of what was left 
of him artistically wrapped in even lay- 
ers about the wheeis of the rear truck of 
the rear car of the suburban train. 

Armidam gave one look at Durand, a 
look demanding awful, sudden sympathy 
and then his eyes met the neck tie. He 
stood and choked. He _ understood. 
He was thinking of his glorious St. 
Bernard but, still, he was reasoning. 
He looked again at Durand, gasped and 
hesitated as his eyes fella little and 
then, all his manhood asserting itself, 
broke out in Anglo-Saxon: 

‘*You’ve killed my dog with your 
neck tie! No wonder he jumped in front 
of the train! You’ve killed my dog! 
And you’ve got to pay for him! He 
won first prize at the last show! I’ve 
been offered $1,000 for him! You must 
pay for the dog!” 

Durand was astonished. He hadn’t 
thought of consequences like this be- 
fore. But he must pay for the dog. 
justice was justice. 


“T’ll pay you $500 for the dog,” he 
gasped and he leaped for the train. 
Of course he thought after he had 


found a seat in the train. Almost any 
man thinks after he has leaped upon a 
train, after a tragedy, especially if he be 
a suburbanite. Durand thought and he 
thought hard. He was already what is 
popularly known as “in a hole,’’ and he 
knew it. He wanted to throw the neck 
tie out of the open car window, but his 
natural grit revolted. So he settled him- 
self down to bea solitary, threatening 
volcano. He looked across the aisle of 
the car, this man with the extraordinary 
social and physiological and psychologi- 
cal hoodoo upon him, and saw there two 
people whom he knew well. 

The two opposite were a well known 
banker and a more or less prosperous 
widow. The widow was forty and fair. 
The banker was sixty and rich, and the 
banker had become enamored of the 
widow and they were engaged. Of the 
widow it may be said briefly that she 
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belonged, by inheritance or otherwise, 
to the laissez faire, the merrily “‘let ’er 
go’’ group of the world, though she was 
of a fine sort, speaking generally. She 
was in earnest in her engagement with 
the stubborn old banker for really senti- 
mental as well as _ business reasons, 
though business is business. The 
banker was thoroughly and jealously in 
love and was, furthermore, possessed of 
an apoplectic tendency. 

The woman, clever as she was, had a 
weakness which is sometimes semi-tragic 
in its consequences. Whenever she 
saw a Startlingly droll thing she must 
laugh. She could not help it. As Du- 
rand sat down pantingly in his seat 
across from the banker and his inamo- 
rata, the lady chanced to look up and 
stare him squarely in the face and 
bosom. Then she turned red and then 
pale, gasping inconsequently the while. 
Durand smiled broadly and leaned to- 
ward her, half extending his hand in 
grinning forgetfulness and she, surmis- 
ing in the fraction of a second that she 
had been assumed as a confidant in some 
awful jest, started to reach her respon- 
sive hand to him behind her escort, who 
was sitting next to the aisle. But the 
hands were never clasped. Her eyes 
had never left the neck tie and she sud- 
denly leaned forward sobbingly, to all 
appearance, just as the banker turned 
glaringly upon Durand. He looked too 
high and did not see the necktie and 
thoug:.t, naturally, that the two were 
parting forever. What past history was 
behind all this? The banker grasped 
the side of the seat, rose unsteadily with 
ruddy countenance, gurgled hoarsely and 
tried to say something, then lurched for- 
ward along the aisle, fell and began 
flopping up and down ina most alarm- 
ing manner, It was not an apoplectic 
stroke but it was some sort of a fit which 
created wild confusion in the car as the 
train stopped at the Van Buren street 
station, where the unconscious man was 
taken off and transferred to a cab, ac- 
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companied by the now weeping widow, 
who, as she left, gave one glance at Du- 
rand so full of reproach that he would 
never have forgotten it, had he under- 
stood it. The woman feared that the 
engagement was inevitably off, but that 
was not comprehended by the cause of 
all the trouble. He walked slowly to- 
ward Michigan avenue, amazed and 
dazed but soon to be alert of thought 
and step again. 

In a purblind sort of fashion, Durand 
drifted into line with the other scores of 
passengers on the suburban train, walked 
down the slope toward Michigan Avenue 
and then northward on the East side of 
that thoroughfare, intending to turn 
west in Jackson boulevard. He was 
just stepping from the sidewalk at the 
intersection of the boulevard and the 
avenue, when a vision bore down upon 
him from the westward which trans- 
formed him in a moment into the hap- 
piest faced man inall the city. The 
vision consisted of Miss Reed in her 
new automobile, driven by a man reput- 
ed to be one of the finest chaffeurs in 
the United States. More thana mere 
chaffeur, too, was this gentleman at the 
wheel, for, in his native France, he had 
been an artist, not a successful one, it is 
true, but an artist, nevertheless, with an 
eye for the perfect or the awful in all 
colors and with a nature so nervous and 
sensitive that the quality amounted al- 
most to adisease. Failing at art, he had 
come to America, where, with privation 
facing him, he had become a chaffeur 
and one of the very best. Mr. Reed, 
careful of his daughter, had imported 
from the East this most reliable and ad- 
mirable of characters. 

The automobile came whirling around 
southward from the boulevard, describ- 
ing the outside of a segment of a circle 
which was perfect in its smooth com- 
pleteness, and the whole picture, the 
handsome conveyance, the immovable 
and supposably imperturbable chaffeur 
and the beauty in the tonneau, was such 


as to attract the instant admiration of 
the mass of people from the in-coming 
train who were about to cross the street. 
But this admiration lasted only for the 
fraction of a second; then it changed to 
alarm and that of a sort which trans- 
formed an orderly string of pedestrians 
into a mob scrambling frantically for 
anywhere. 

As already said, Durand was just 
stepping upon the crossing as the auto- 
mobile swung around. He was not ten 
feet distant from the passing vehicle, 
and the eyes of the chaffeur could not 
but comprehend him and all his details. 
What happened was something beyond 
description. There was one wild second 
glance from the man driving the ma- 
chine, then his arms twitched, affected 
with a paralysis as sudden as paralysis 
could come, while his eyes assumed 
a glassy stare to match his suddenly 
paling face. He was sitting helpless, 
all control of the automobile lost to him, 
while the machine itself, taking a sudden 
veer to the eastward, stormed at the side- 
walk, which it overleaped gracefully, and 
turned suddenly south in a manner which 
would have left death and destruction in 
its trail, had not everybody, by some 
miraculous dispensation, managed to 
leap or roll or fall out of the way on either 
side. It tore southward, veering slightly 
toward the middle of the park and head- 
ed directly for the Logan monument, the 
monument which stands upon the crest 
of a great artificial mound. It reached 
the base of the mound, ran to the top, 
then hesitated for a moment and came 
backward. ‘There had been an accumu- 
lation of thin Spring ice, and, at an up- 
ward angle of forty-five degrees, the 
wheels of no automobile in all the world 
could hold their grip there. The ma- 
chine shot backward away upon the 
plane of the park and then forward again 
to attempt the ascent once more. It 
kept doing that. The chaffeur remained 
in his place in a state of uttermost imbe- 
cility. Miss Reed, in the rear, sat 
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white faced and apparently too weak to 
cry aloud. 

Meanwhile things were happening all 
about, with a degree of celerity never 
before surpassed or even equaled upon 
the lake shore side of the great city. 
Durand had seen it all, had seen the 
automobile suddenly running to destruc- 
tion with the idol of his heart, and had 
started wildly, though of course in- 
effectually, in pursuit. Some hundreds 
of other people, shouting hoarsely, start- 
ed with him; all did their best. 

Meanwhile, something effectual was 
being swifiiy done elsewhere. Just op- 
posite the monument, on the west side 
of the avenue, a retired railroad presi- 
dent witnessed from his residence the 
first inception of the assault of the auto- 
mobile upon the monument. He was a 
man of action. He had saved trains in 
his time. He sprang to his telephone 
and within a minute had called up the 
police and fire departments, commanding 
them to rush to the Logan monument 
upon the instant, and would have called 
out the militia if he had known just whom 
tosummon. ‘There was a rush from all 
directions; the insurance patrol, the po- 
lice patrol wagons from the nearest sta- 
tions, the engines and the hook and lad- 
der companies—everything—seemed to 
reach the monument at about the same 
time. The fire and police forces and 
the pursuing throng from the foot of Van 
Buren street, of whom Durand was easily 
in the lead, came swirling about the 
monument together, though, necessarily 
leaving a space about the automobile, 
which was still charging up the slope, 
sliding backward and charging again. 
It had already made its sixteenth dash 
upon the pedestal at the summit. 

All that happened at this critical in- 
stant happened with suddenness. Al- 
most foremost upon the scene, tumbling 
from the slight buggy in which he had 
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always reached a fire before his engines 
and his men, was the veteran fire chief, 
the hero of a thousand struggles with 
the dangerous element which it had 
been his duty to encounter. A man of 
quick comprehension, of swift decision 
and of instant action was the old chief. 
He ran almost into Durand’s arms. He 
gave one look at the young man—and— 
that settled it. 

The chief did not know yet just what 
was going on in the park about the mon- 
ument, but years of battling with strange 
circumstances had taught him that when 
things were going wrong, the first thing 
to do was to remove the cause. He 
knew in his soul, he felt it from head to 
heel, and his instantaneous second 
thought determined it—he knew that 
whatever was happening in that park 
was caused by Durand’s neck tie. He 
did not hesitate a moment; he leaped 
upon the astonished young man, tore 
away the neck tie and cast it upon the 
ground, where the ice seemed to melt 
away beneath it, and the very roots of 
the hidden grass begin to crackle. 

All was ended in almost no time, now. 
The exhausted automobile at last refused 
the climb; intelligence came into the 
chaffeur’s eyes again and strength to his 
limp muscles. He turned the machine 
slowly, facing toward the highway. The 
pink came again into the fair counten- 
ance of Miss Reed,.as Durand, hatless 
and cravatless, dashed forward and lifted 
her to the ground. 

Of what happened afterward, it is 
needless to tell, save that Miss Reed had 
comprehended all that had occurred at 
the foot of Jackson street, saw what had 
benumbed her driver and had imperiled 
her own life. Later, she heard, of 
course, of the incident of the dog and of 
the banker and the widow. And Du- 
rand had worn that tie for her sake! 

She had found her hero! 














RALPH KEELER OF VAGABONDIA 


By Charles Warren Stoddard 


Author of ‘‘Exits and Entrances,’? “Islands of 
? SAN FRANCISCO, 


CERTAIN fraternal society had 

announced a ball for a charitable 
object, and Ada Clare and I had been 
begged ‘‘of our pity’’ to bear witness 
to it. She was not yet inured to wild 
western ways, and the friend who accom- 
panied us felt sure that she, at least, 
would enjoy the spectacle. San Fran- 
cisco was then about fifteen years of age 
and perhaps a trifle frisky. 

We had not been long in the hall as 
spectators when a cotillion was an- 
nounced, and the floor was soon blocked 
off in hollow squares, where the four 
sets of partners faced one another and 
impatiently awaited the beginning of the 
fray. 

In the set nearest our seats there was 
a sprightly youth who, by his spirited 
antics, soon attracted our undivided 
attention. He was of medium height, 
slender, wiry, with a head that seemed 
a little too large for the body, but feet 
that were as agile as a rope dancer’s. 
If he at first awakened our interest and 
surprise, it was not long before he 
startled and amazed us. He pirouetted 
like a master of the opera ballet; he 
leaped into the air and alighted upon 
the tips of his toes; he skipped among 
the dancers as airily as a puff of thistle 
down, and, on occasions, gave a toss 
of the toe that must inevitably have dis- 
located the halo of his partner, had she 
worn one, and, as it was, caused her to 
duck instinctively and resolve herself 
into a convenient and apologetic cour- 
tesy. Our friend knew him and knew 
something of his history, and told it to 
us while the unconscious subject was 
still capering nimbly. 

Right here I cannot do better than 
quote from Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
tribute to Ralph Keeler, written many 
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Delight,’”’ 


years ago, when Keeler was the hero of 
a mystery that has never yet been 
solved : 


[ Keeler came of an excellent family, I 
believe. In one of the early chapters of 
his Vagabond Adventures, he hints as 
much, in a half deprecatory way, as if it 
were not becoming in a vagabond to 
have too respectable antecedents. He 
hints at it darkly, so to speak. Of his 
early life, which was a singularly sad 
one, this book appears to be a faithful 
account. The story, as I have heard it 
from his lips, does not differ in essentials 
from the printed narrative. It can there 
be seen that Keeler, who was born in 
Ohio, lost both his parents in his infancy, 
and, at his tenth or eleventh year, found 
his surroundings so intolerable that he 
ran away from the home provided for 
him, and never returned to it. “I gave 
up,” he used to say, “what I have ever 
since been struggling to gain.” Not 
that he regretted this particular home. 
“It is due,” he writes, “to both of us— 
the home and myself — to observe that 
it was not a very attractive hearth I ran 
from. My father and mother were dead, 
and no brothers or sisters of mine were 
there; nothing at all, indeed, like affec- 
tion, but something very much like its 
opposite.” This is the only bitter pas- 
sage in the book, throughout which the 
light heartedness is pathetic. He es- 
caped from the house in Buffalo at 
night, and secreted himself in a neigh- 
boring stable until he obtained a place 
as steward’s assistant on board the 
steamboat Diamond. Then began the 
little vagabond’s adventures, a squalid 
life among wharves and steamboats and 
railway stations. 

First he is cabin boy on board the 
Baltic; then train boy on the Michigan 
Southern and Northern Indiana rail-, 
road, selling economically composed and 
fatal lemonade; now he is the infant 


phenomenon of Kunkel’s band of negro 
minstrels; now he is end man in Johnny 
Booker’s Ethiopian Troupe; now he is 
drifting down the Mississippi, with 
sacred wax statuary and stuffed animals, 
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in Dr. Spaulding’s floating palace; now 
we find him with that burnt cork washed 
off — miraculous transformation! study- 
ing the classics in St. Vincent’s College, 
at Cape Girardeau, where he remains 
sixteen happy months, and picks up 
enough pure French to last him a life- 
time. Now he is clerk in the Toledo 
postoffice—something of a come down, 
we should say, though still a man of 
letters — and now he is steerage passen- 
ger on an English steamer, heading for 
Queenstown. From London he goes to 
Paris; thence to Heidelberg. He isa 
student in the famous Karl Rupert uni- 
versity, and wins his diploma, too (this 
end man), making pedestrian tours 
meanwhile, through Italy, the Tyrol, 
Switzerland, France and Bavaria, wear- 
ing the costume and speaking with the 
accent of a veritable Handwerksbursch.] 


The music and dancers having come 
to a full stop, our friend went in search 
of the object of our interest and curi- 
osity, and very shortly presented him as 
Ralph Keeler, professor of modern lan- 
guages in a fashionable private school 


on the once aristocratic but now decid- 
edly democratic Rincon Hill. 

Beside being a professor of modern 
languages, Ralph Keeler was a weekly 
contributor to the columns of the 
‘““Golden Era’’—at that time the clever- 
est literary weekly on the Pacific coast. 
His feuilleton was always readable, 
and he wrote with much spirit and 
freedom, signing his contributions “ Al- 
loquiz.”’ Occasionally a graceful bit of 
verse appeared under his own name, 
but he preferred to use a pen name 
which was the merest ghost of a dis- 
guise, it being pretty generally known 
that Ralph Keeler and ‘‘Alloquiz’’ were 
one and the same. 

Our meeting that evening was a 
happy one, and our friendship soon 
warmed into an intimacy that we both 
enjoyed. At this time Ralph was in 
travail with a novel—his first and last— 
and, as is apt to be the case, it seemed 
to him and to me a matter of very 
great pith and moment. The coming 
novelist believed-——as, I suppose, all 
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coming novelists do—that he had 
solved a problem that has puzzled and 
confounded all the novelists that have 
ever tried and failed. ‘‘The trouble 
with the novel,’’ said Ralph to me, one 
day, ‘‘is that it is written for one per- 
son only, or one kind of person; now, 
it should appeal to all; not all of it to 
all, which would of course be quite im- 
possible, since no two of us are exactly 
alike in taste or preference;—but one 
person should like it for one thing in it 
and another for another, and thus all 
the world of readers will find something 
somewhere within its pages that strikes 
home to his heart and makes the book 
forever precious to him.”’ 

I quite agreed with him without know- 
ing exactly why. Ralph then pointed 
out to me how the sale of such a book, 
since it appealed to one and all, must 
necessarily be fabulous; and I was very 
glad for his sake that it must be so, and 
for mine that unbounded success awaited 
his honest and enthusiastic labors. 

The book was called ‘“‘Gloverson and 
His Silent Partner.’’ The scene was 
laid in San Franciso; the time about 
1860. There was a plot which we had 
often discussed together; there was 
humor for those who love to laugh; 
and pathos for those who prefer to 
weep. There was a song composed 
and sung by Mr. Lang, the score of 
which — really from the pen of J. R. 
Thomas—is printed in the text of the 
story, and a footnote announces that, 
**This song is also published in sheet 
music with an accompaniment for the 
pianoforte.’”? ‘Toward the end of the 
volume the song is heard issuing from 
a subterranean music hall, and the voice 
of the singer is recognized by passers 
by; this naturally leads to the discovery 
and rescue of one so necessary to the 
development of the story and the happy 
climax, which could not have resulted 
had there been no second advent after 
the hero’s mysterious disappearance. 

In another chapter of the book the 
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The Tested. of ere 


' by Ralph, Keeler 


R.\Waud; special correcpondent and artist of 


* Every Saturday" 


A PENCIL PORTRAIT OF RALPH KEELER (SEATED) FROM AN OLD NEWSPAPER PRINT 


flighty, not to say flippant, Miss Sophia 
Gass, writes a note to her fiance, who 
has proposed to another without having 
notified her of his intention, and she 
writes gaily upon her own monogram 
paper,—the monogram being  repro- 
duced upon the printed page, but not 
the script— which was a trap to catch 
a breach of promise. There was a 
window in the house of the heroine 


that was like a transformation scene, 
and could assume various virtues, and 
did, e’en though it had them not. The 
wii.dow was Ralph’s own invention, per- 
haps patented, and that it might not 
make him foolish in the eyes of the 
carpenters and joiners union, he applied 
to a distinguished architect of San Fran- 
ciso, explaining his model and having 
it pronouced practicable by the archi- 
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tect. Sometimes, lounging in the read- 
ing room of the old Mercantile Library, 
Ralph would drop in upon me, and, seiz- 
ing me by the shoulders, would say: 
‘‘Come with me! I have another chapter 
finished. You must hear it.’’ Away we 
would go to his lodgings in Minna street 
and there he would read at me, care- 
fully studying my facial expression the 
while. I appreciated humor, and he 
was well aware of the fact; if his humor 
did not awaken in me an appreciative 
response it had to be touched up until 
it was irresistible. He knew me for a 
sympathetic fellow, and so hoped to 
touch me to tears at intervals; yet he 
held women in higher estimation and 
counted chiefly upon their emotional 
natures for his success in pathos. Hav- 
ing read his touching chapter to them, 
if they wept not, that chapter was re- 
written until it touched the high water 
mark, 

Now if logic is logic and there is any 
thing in it worth while, should not this 
novel have taken its place among the 
mighty few that outlive a brief season 
or two? 

It fell from the hands of the publishers 
with a dull thud that chilled the heart 
of one of the jolliest bohemians that 
ever lived. 

In 1867, I went upon the stage in Sac- 
ramento, California, making my first 
appearance as Arthur Apsley in ‘‘The 
Willow Copse,’’ to the Luke Fielding 
of the late W. C. Couldock. I did not 
enter the profession because I longed to 
be an actor, or because I believed I had 
any dramatic talent; but had to do 
something and to go somewhere in order 
to do it, and as the stage was the only 
avenue left open to me, I made my 
debut in a modest role and was kindly 
received before and behind the foot- 
lights and made my escape as soon as 
I could do so decently and in order. 

Ralph Keeler had just made his first 
appearance as a lecturer, and, looking 
upon ourselves as, in a certain sense, 
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public characters, out of my misery I 
wrote to congratulate and encourage 
him in his new and promising career. 
He replied: 


My DEAR CHARLEY: 


Your letter was very, very kind; 
coming, as it did, before the general 
public had pronounced in my favor, it 
was faitly and squarely generous. 

I believe you will reap your sure re- 
ward inthe success of the literary ven- 
ture you, yourself, are about to make. 
For, after all, there is an undercurrent 
of compensation running through most 
things mundane. 

Affairs go on here very much as the 
acting in front of a booth, luring people 
to the best, or the worst, places beyond ; 
and giving them a pretty fair idea of 
what they will find on the outside. 
Justice may grope blindly, in poor tinsel 
and threadbare tights, on this side of 
the booth, my boy, but it is justice, all 
the same; beginning the performance, 
in this world, which it shall end in the 
next, with the applause or condemnation 
of the angels. 

If you act and sing to the better audi- 
ence in yourself, Charley, I believe you 
will always wake echoes in the right 
quarter. Better the encouragement of 
the high minded few, than the plaudits 
of the blatant many; for God is on the 
side of true art, and that will leave you 
still in the majority. 

I did not mean to preach to you, 
Charley, but to thank you for a letter 
that came near making me cry. 


The ‘literary venture’ Ralph so 
kindly refers to as my ‘‘being about 
to make’’ was a windfall of verses, 
gathered and edited by Bret Harte and 
published by A. Roman, San Francisco, 
1867, and now happily beyond the reach 
of the collector. 

Ralph Keeler cut loose from the Cali- 
fornia that he always loved and went 
to Boston to enter the literary arena. 
On the back of one of his lecture cir- 
culars he writes: 

I have stricken it rather rich in the 
lecturer biz. I don’t think the book 
will be out before next September. 


His circular reads thus: 























TOLEDO, NOVEMBER 25, 1867. 
To LECTURE COMMITTEES: 

Ralph Keeler, of San Francisco, the 
special correspondent of the Daily Alta 
Californian has prepared and is ready to 
deliver before the Lecture Associations 
of the country, a lecture entitled, 


VIEWS ‘BAREFOOTED ; 


Or, The Tour of Europe for $181 in Greenbacks. 


For terms and particulars address 
John H. Doyle, Toledo, Ohio. 
Or the Lecturer, care 
Petroleum V. Nasby, Toledo, Ohio. 


In March, 1868, he wrote: 


I have delayed answering your glo- 
rious letter till Nasby should have 
finished his lecture tour and I should 
have gone to Toledo. I have nothing 
new to tell you. Since my lecture tour 
closed, I have been quietly domesti- 
cated here in the woods, rewriting that 
everlasting novel. I have three offers 
for t from publishers, but do not feel 
very much encouraged withal. 

The next publishing season is Sept- 
ember and that will be in the height of 
the election excitement. Blast the presi- 
dent, say I; I may have to wait on his 
account—whoever he may be—till next 
January. I have worked too hard on 
the thing to feel like giving it the dis- 
advantage of a dull market. 

Tell me more little gossip about the 
Occident. Everything is interesting 
that comes from California. I have 
almost made up my mind to go to 
Boston in a week or so to meet and hear 
Dickens. Mr. Fields, I believe, will do 
me the favor to introduce me, and I shall 
at last have the honor of clasping the 
hand that forged the iron hook of “Cap- 
tain Cuttle, Mariner.” 

You wouldn’t tell me, I suppose, but 
I would like to know how big an ass I 
have made of myself in my -4ita letters 
and just exactly what the Pacific literati 
think of them. I have your little book 
of poems on my table here and I open 
it many times, finding something new 
and always beautiful in them at each 
new reading. At a farm house in this 
county not long since I picked up an 
old New York Independent and saw for 
the first time that glorious notice of your 
book in it: you have of course seen the 
notice. Wasn’t it generous and whole 
souled? I couldn’t have felt better if it 
had all been written about myself. 
Give my love to Harte. Lovingly, 
RALPH. 
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Boston, May 1868: 

I send you a copy of Gloverson; 
[his novel just out ]— Now, Charley, 
I want you to send me the copy of the 
Overland Montbly that has a notice of 
Gloverson, if that periodical does use 
anything of the kind. 

Write to me. I preached last night in 
these precincts. The people were easy 
to please. 

Love in haste. Ever yours, RALPH. 


CusTER, Woop Co., OuIOo, 
June, 1869. 

My Dear Boy: 

I have just been reading your 
Utopia in the Overland and am so delight- 
ed with it and your manifest growth in 
practical ways and things that I forgot 
you never acknowledged the receipt of 
the book I sent you— [Gloverson — my 
speedy acknowledgement went astray] 
and hasten to congratulate you with all 
my soul. 

Iam sure that I have grown out of 
the book and all conceit in it; but I 
hate to have you and all my California 
slide out from under me: you see I can’t 
walk on thin air. Let me hear from 
you for the memory of old times. 


That letter was written on the back 
of one of his circulars, announcing his 
lecture entitled, ‘“‘Views Barefooted’’ 
and also an ‘‘entirely new lecture’’ en- 
titled ‘Broken China.’’ This _post- 
script is written on the face of the cir- 
cular: 


God bless Bret Harte for his stories 
of mountain life. There is nothing in 
the range of art to be compared with 
them, except, maybe, Jefferson’s acting 
in Rip Van Winkle. 1 have just been 
reading Miggles to a room-full and we 
have all been crying like babies. 


PORTLAND, WHITESIDE Co., ILL. 
Aug. 8, 1869. 

Your letter reached me here, bringing 
with it all the cheer of a remembered 
S. F. day. Everything, indeed, that 
comes from that favored coast of yours, 
and of ours, has an electrical shock in it. 
The earth must move slower to the acre, 
everywhere out here east of the Rocky 
Mts. He is happier who lives a beggar 
in S. F., than the cold blooded, purple 
and fine linen rascals of these even tem- 
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pered regions. Don’t think of leaving 
that millenial spot, Charley ; you will re- 
gret it if you do. 

If you are serious about coming East 
to lecture, I am sorry, by the “naked 
truth,” to offer you no encouragement. 
Lecturing is about “played out,” except 
in the case of the moss-heads with a 
quarter of a century’s reputation to 
back them. My slight success was only 
sensational and was not great enough to 
warrant you in risking anything in the 
same way. Frankly, if I had to com- 
mence from the beginning at this ad- 
vanced stage of my years, and modesty, 
I would not have the courage. You 
never had, and I shall never again have 
the brass and impudence to go through 
what I did to challenge public attention. 

Stay where you are, if you can, 
Charley, and grow up with the country, 
for the highest civilization on the conti- 
nent, in my humble opinion, will be 
reached on the Pacific Coast. 

I have no idea what my prospects are 
for the coming lecture season, but it is 
my intention to come to you in the 
Spring or early Summer, after I have 
published a little book that I am thinking 
of but have not yet touched. Certain 
literary people whom I have never seen 
— one of them, by the way, your aged 
brother poet John Neal of Portland, 
Maine,—have written to me advising me 
to write my life in the same off hand 
way as I wrote my Minstrel article, and 
I may do it after I have published 
Views ‘Barefooted in the Atlantic. I 
think of calling it Memories of a Vaga- 
bond, or something of that ilk, and have 
it end at the age of 22, which was my 
age when I returned from Europe. 


Oct. 3d, 1869. 
I don’t know when I shall have time 
to get at my Memories of a Vagabond. I 
got another letter yesterday from old 
John Neal of Portland, Maine, from 
which I quote this comforting sentence 
apropos of the subject in question: 
“Pp, T. Barnum, Geo. Francis Train, the 
Count Johannes, and ever so many more 
threaten us with their autobiographies.” 
Have you read John Neal’s Recollections? 
I shall have to read them before meeting 
their author, if I lecture at Portland this 
Winter. I have never seen the venera- 
ble John. Do you remember how 
Lowell gives it to him in his Fable for 
Critics ? 
My lecture prospects are favorable 
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enough, but I think this is the last Win- 
ter I shall be in that line. I am going 
into legitimate literature — to starve, 
perhaps, but there must be a certain 
consolation in starving for high art. 
In the Spring I propose to point for one 
of two places with a view to settling; 
either in Ithica, N. Y., where there are 
lakes and a library and a pretty country ; 
or S. F., where a man’s head is always 
clearest and his body always soundest. 

When I came back here I found that 
some inconsiderate power that bes had 
sent me an appointment to a desk in one 
of the departments of Washington. It 
purported to come from the secretary of 
the treasury and was sent to me by 
young Stanton. I was, of course, very 
grateful but respectfully declined. You 
see how earnest I am in my resolve to 
starve for the Muses’ sake. 


CARLO Mio: 


Your delightful letter came to me 
while I was in the thick of my late 
lecture skirmishes. I have carried it in 
my pocket just four thousand, five hun- 
dred miles. I have made considerably 
more miles than money, my boy. When 
you are aware that I have been forced 
to go nearly a week at a time without 
finding a chance to get shaved, you may 
know that I have had little nerve for any 
kind of writing — and I have done none 
at all. 

In the course of my travels from the 
upper Mississippi to Boston and New 
York, you should have seen me in the 
palace cars, unshaved and unshorn, foul 
of face and linen, but with my boots 
scrupulously polished every morning by 
the porter. Whenever it was necessary 
to put up an appearance of respectabil- 
ity, I had to hide my head and elevate 
my feet. The foregoing is somewhat 
personal, but goes, I fancy, to establish 
the sincerity of my apology for not writ- 
ing as soon as I hungered to do. 


Feb. 27, 1870. 
CARLO Mio: 

Since your last good letter was 
written I have been many miles with 
dire Winter, way up in Minnesota on a 
lecture skirmish; hence the interim in 
the present correspondence. Had two 
railroad accidents inside of six hours 
and oh! such lots of that kind of fun; 
but I like the Minnesotans for all that: 
they are more like Californians than 
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any people among whom I have 
journeyed yet. 

I think you will have no little satisfac- 
tion in remembering that you were polite 
and kind enough to speak well of my 
bad Second Vision of Judgement when 
you know that it is my permanent adio 
to verse making. Howells writes me 
that I made sad work with three syllable 
rhymes: How could I help it when I know 
nothing about prosody? Howells also 
tells me in a little note, just come to 
hand, that my European experiences — 
considerably rewritten by yours truly 
and transmitted to the A4flantic a week 
or so ago — will be published, he thinks, 
in the July number of that magazine. 
This will form the third or concluding 
portion of my prospective Memoirs of a 
Vagabond, which I hope to have done 
and published some time during the 
present year. This, I think, is all the 
shop news I have to tell you about my- 
self. 


After Ralph Keeler’s debut in San 
Francisco, Bret Harte, in the Evening 
Bulletin, thus wrote of hi§ ‘‘ Views Bare- 
footed.”’ 


~ 


The lecture was instructive, entertain- 
ing and graceful, without flippancy, 
slang or coarseness. Those who ex- 
pected, from its somewhat sensational 
title,any corresponding effect in style 
or subject matter, were disappointed. 
While relating his adventures with a 
good deal of quiet humor, the lecturer 
never lost his self respect or dignity, nor 
for a momentary applause sacrificed his 
sense of literary propriety. He told in 
good English, with frequent epigram- 
matic terms and playful illustrations, 
the story of his wanderings, his student 
life in Germany, and those ingenious 
shifts of a ‘‘ barefooted ” traveler, which 
were the theme and mottf of his lecture. 
The pleasant ripple of his narrative only 
changed when the quieter depths of 
pathos or sentiment demanded it. 


Surely the passage above quoted—it 
appeared on every circular that was 
issued so long as Ralph was in the 
lecture circuit—should interest the 
lovers of Bret Harte. 

It is in its way a curiosity and sounds 
to me just a little bit as if the young 
writer had been conscientiously giving 
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his days and nights to the study of 
Addison—as recommended by the pon- 
derous Doctor Johnson, who might have 
easily crushed Addison with a single 
adjective. How happy could Bret have 
been with either were t’other dear 
charmer away; and how much more 
profitable he was when he soared above 
them both. 

Keeler seemed to step down from the 
lecture platform quite naturally, and no 
doubt did so with a sense of relief. He 
probably never liked the wear and tear 
of that strenuous round, with its thin 
houses and foul weather to be encoun- 
tered at frequent intervals. He tried 
his best to spare me a disappointment 
in that line of disappointments and 
nobly succeeded. 

Keeler went abroad for a season, and 
while in London had a comedietta pro- 
duced at one of the local theaters. Pren- 
tice Mulford, who saw much of him at 
the time, told me that Ralph’s chief 
concern was not whether the play was 
to be ‘‘booed’’ by the play going booers, 
but what clothes he should wear when 
called before the curtain by the raptur- 
ously applauding house. He tried on 
various suits, Mulford to pass judgment 
upon them as to their cut and fit, and 
if they harmonized with his complexion. 
And then the hat — what kind of hat 
to carry in his hand and just how to 
carry it—this was a perplexing ques- 
tion. Should he, as it were, snatch it 
hastily from his head, as if he was urged 
before the curtain by sympathetic players 
who were so proud of his success, and 
then bow his thanks while he crushed 
the hat in modest confusion? Or should 
he stalk down to the footlights with calm 
indifference, with no thought of hat or 
apparel or anything else in particular— 
as if this were, after all, an old story 
and hardly worth the bother? 

Ralph and Prentice rehearsed the 
scene again and again with ever in- 
creasing delight — but alas! there was 
no curtain call. 
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This did not worry him in the least. 
His good nature was inexhaustible. He 
took life as he found it and made the 
best of it. I am inclined to think he 
got more out of it than most people do. 
I remember going to his chamber in 
San Francisco on a certain occasion and 
finding him bubbling with mirth over 
his own little joke. On the wall of the 
room, which was a large and bare one, 
he had tacked a green bough brought 
home from some suburban pilgrimage. 
I asked what it meant. With exuberant 
laughter he assured me “that was 
a Frenchman’s idea of the country!’’ 

Upon his return to the States Keeler 
was employed by the publishers of the 
Atlantic Monthly. There was a rise for 
a young man alone in the world, from 
juvenile clog dancing in a strolling negro 
minstrel troupe to the assistant editorial 
chair in the first literary organ in the 
land. He called himself ‘‘Cub-Editor,’’ 
when for a little while he was left in 
charge of the magazine, and it was then 
I wrote to him concerning an article 
of mine which had been accepted and 
paid for, but had not yet made its ap- 
pearance in print. I began to feel that 
it was not profitable to receive pay for 
articles that were apparently never to 
see the light. Better no pay at all than 
to be thus cast into oblivion without the 
glance of one friendly eye. 

Keeler wrote me: 


I have been under the weather and 
the bed clothes pretty constantly since 
your last arrived — which is my excuse 
for delay and present brevity. I write 
now to tell you for Mr. Howells that he 
will publish your article as soon as he 
can; that Mr. Fields left lots of stuff in 
his hands--some that has been five years 
in an unpublished state; but yours will 
appear as soon as possible. 


I suppose it did—but the interesting 
fact remains that one of the ‘‘South Sea 
Idyls,”—‘‘A Tropical Sequence,’’—in- 
cluded in the Scribners’ edition of 
the ‘‘Idyls,” remained seven years 
in the office of the Atlantic Monthly 
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before it found its way into print. 
Ralph wrote me concerning a little 
sketch of mine called ‘‘My Long Lost 
Brother,”” in which I had ventured to 
suggest a change in the stage business 
of the closing scenes of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ hop- 
ing, if possible, to relieve the stage at 
the final curtain fall of some of its dead. 
He says: 


That Hamlet finale of yours is a good 
idea: did you think it all out by your- 
self? It is much better than some of 
Fechter’s amendments —- which, by the 
way, I was surprised to see at their foun- 
tain head the other day in Goethe's 
Wilhelm Meister. I have sold myself 
body and soul to the Atlantic and Every 
Saturday. I get the same wages whether 
I write little or much, but I can’t write for 
anything else. In this chartering, how- 
ever, I have a vivid idea that I am not 
the party that is “sold.” I never made 
so much money before in my life and it 
will be some time, at least, before I shall 
be worth what I get. 


He made a long tour with A. R. 
Waud, the artist, and together they did 
articles now incorporated in Appleton’s 
‘Picturesque America.’’ Finally he 
started for the West Indies as a special 
correspondent to report one of the revo- 
lutions that seem indigenous to the 
climate and the soil, and the next that 
was heard of him is embodied in the 
following paragraph that went the rounds 
of the press like lightning: 


Supposed Death of Ralph Keeler 

Havana, Dec. 26, 1874. ---Ralph 
Keeler, a special correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, mysteriously dis- 
appeared from the steamer Cienfuegos 
on the passage from Santiago de Cuba 
to Manzanillo, and nothing has since 
been heard of him. His baggage was 
on board the steamer on her arrival at 
Manzanillo and was delivered by the 
captain to the United States consul 
there. Consul General Hall and the 
Havana agent of the Associated Press 
have inquired by the telegraph and mail 
in all directions for the missing man, but 
without result. It was at first supposed 
that Ralph Keeller had been accidentally 
left at Santiago, but another steamer 
arrived today from that port without 
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bringing any tidings as to his where- 
abouts. It is now feared that he fell 
overboard from the Cienfuegos. 


For a very long time I hoped against 
hope that Ralph would some day reap- 
pear with a book of wondrous adventure, 
telling all that had happened since his 
startling disappearance. But the years 
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pass by and there is neither sign 
nor signal concerning the fate of 
him who had so endeared himself 
to his friends that they must ever 
mourn his absence, and now, alas! 
if we would resurrect his precious 
bones I fear we must look for 
them in the port of missing ships. 


“THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH ARE LONG, 
LONG THOUGHTS” 
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OB drew a deep breath and dropped 

down beside his companion. For 
several minutes they sat silent, each star- 
ing stonily into the other’s white face. 
At last the boy murmured huskily: 

“‘Fitz, are the feathers es—escaping 
very fast?” 

The goblin shook his head. 

‘**Not very fast,’’ he said slowly, moist- 
ening his dry lips by rubbing them to- 
gether, “just one at a time.” 

“Is the rip in the bag a very big 
one?”’ 

““No;"” 

Bob brightened. 

“Couldn’t we climb up some way, and 
fix it?” he inquired. 

The goblin gave a negative shake of 
the head. 

‘*No,’”’ he replied, “it’s way up near 
the top of the bag.”’ 

‘*Well, what’re we going to do, Fitz?” 

‘*There’s nothing we ‘can do, Bob. 
The feathers are escaping—one now and 
then; and, little by little, the balloon 
will lose its buoyancy and sink into the 
sea. We’re lost!’’ 

‘‘Look here, Fitz!’’ Bob cried sharply. 
‘Surely you’re not going to give up that 
way. I didn’t think it of you. There 
must be something we can do to save 
ourselves.”’ 

The goblin dropped his chin upon his 
breast and, rolling his head, muttered: 
**Nothing!”’ 

“But,’’ the lad persisted, ‘‘we must 
do something. There’s a little air still 


left in the tank, and when we sink too 
low we can let that out, and rise again. 
If we sail as fast as we can, can’t we 
cross the ocean before we drop into it?’’ 

Fitz Mee leaped to his feet like one 
electrified. 
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‘“‘Thank you, Bob—thank you!’’ he 
cried, grasping his companion’s hand. 
‘*You’ve given me hope. We'll try your 
project; and if we lose, we’ll have the 
satisfaction of knowing we died trying!’’ 
And he set his jaws with a resolute 
snap. 

“TI can’t see where there’ll be much 
satisfaction in that for us—after we’re 
dead,’’ the lad muttered under his 
breath. 

The goblin hurried to the selector, 
and gradually turned the thumbscrew 
until the machine was wide open—the 
current was all on. The balloon in- 
stantly responded, and began to fly 
through the air at a speed little short of 
miraculous; its two occupants had to 
throw themselves prostrate and cling to 
the locker for safety. The still Summer 
air appeared to be blowing a hurricane; 
the placid, heaving ocean appeared to 
be racing toward the west, a foaming, 
tossing torrent. One by one, a few each 
minute, the feathers escaped through 
the rent in the striped bag; and foot by 
foot, very slowly but very surely, the 
aerial vehicle yielded to the overmaster- 
ing power of gravitation. 

On, on and on they sped, reeling off 
miles as a watch ticks off seconds. 
Neither the boy nor the goblin found 
anything to say. Both fully realized 
that they were running a race with 
death, and the knowledge awed them 
to silence. 

The noon hour came, and still they 
were flying like mad due east. 

Fitz cautiously lifted his head, put the 
binocular to his eyes, and looked away 
toward the south. 

‘““There’s the Azores,’’ he said, shout- 
ing in order to make himself heard, his 
tone expressing relief and satisfaction. 
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“The Azores?’’ Bob bellowed in reply. 

“Yes—the islands.”’ 

ce Oh!” 

“‘Yes; we’re making good time.”’ 

‘*Well, hadn’t we better stop there?”’ 

*¢No.’’ 

‘“We’re only a few hundred feet above 
the water.”’ 

The goblin shook his big head in a 
decided negative. 

‘‘Why not?”’ the boy insisted. 

‘*I’m afraid to stop there.” 

“ Afraid?’’ 

**Yes; I’m afraid there’s no geese on 
those islands.”’ 

“*Geese?’’ 

**Sure! We’ve got to have goose 
feathers to refill our balloon bag.’’ 

“Oh, I see! Well, what’re you going 
to try to do, Fitz?” 

‘‘Going to try to make the coast of 
Portugal. We’ll find geese there.” 

“You’re sure?”’ 

‘Ves; Portuguese.” 

And Fitz Mee laughed at his own 
pun until his fat face became purple and 
his breath came and went in wheezing 
gasps. 

*‘Oh, shut up!’’ Bob cried angrily. 
“This is no time to be laughing.” 

‘Laughing will do just as much good 
as crying, Bob,” Fitz made answer—but 
instantly sobering. ‘‘I believe we’ll 
come out all right. There are geese in 
Portugal; and I think we'll be able to 
make the coast of that country. We’re 
making good time; and we’ve not had 
to exhaust the air tank yet. We'll drive 
ahead and hope for the best.”’ 

One hour, two hours, three hours 
passed. The balloon descended so low 
the car threatened to dip into the waves. 
The goblin released the remaining air 
in the tank, and again they soared aloft, 
but only a few hundred feet. Another 
hour and again they were dangerously 
near to the water. 

Bob cried: ‘‘Why, Fitz, the sun’s 


*’most down! This has been an awful 
short afternoon.”’ 
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“Yes,’”’ the goblin nodded, “and the 
forenoon was short, too. You must re- 
member we’re moving east very rapidly 
—running away from the sun, running 
to meet the night. It’ll be dark soon. 
I wish we’d sight the coast; it seems 
to me it’s about time we were doing so.”’ 

‘‘What is that wavy blue line away 
ahead of us?” Bob inquired. 

‘“‘T don’t see anything,’’ Fitz answered. 

‘*T do,’’ the boy insisted positively. 

“Give me the glass.” . 

“It must be land then,’”’ the goblin 
suggested. 

“It is land!’’ Bob cried joyfully. 
‘*We’re going to be all right, Fitz.” 

‘*T_T hope so,’’ Fitz made answer; 
*‘T hope we’ll make it.” 

Warned by his companion’s tone and 
manner that danger was imminent, the 
lad jerked the binocular from his eyes 
and dropped his gaze to the ocean. One 
glance was sufficient; the car was threat- 
ening to dip into the water at any mo- 
ment. 

“Oh, Fitz!’’ the boy wailed. ‘‘What’re 
we to do?”’ 

“T don’t know!’’ Fitz whimpered, 
wringing his hands and wriggling about 
upon the locker. ‘‘We can’t do any- 
thing—oh, we can’t do anything! We’re 
lost—lost!” 

‘“‘Look here, Fitz Mee — you old Con- 
vulsions!’”’ Bob cried angrily. ‘‘You got 
me into this thing; now you’ve got to 
help get me out. Wake up! You’re 
playing the baby. And you called me 
a coward! You’re the coward!. Wake 
up!” roughly shaking him. ‘‘We’ve got 
to throw something overboard, and I’ll 
throw you in about a minute.” 

Just then the car hit the water a glanc- 
ing spat that threw a blinding cloud of 
brine over the two aeronauts. The bal- 
loon rebounded from the impact and 
continued its mad speed. 

‘‘Whee!’’ screamed Fitz Mee. ‘‘You’re 
right, Bob. We must lighten the balloon 
some way; one more lick like that will 
tear the car loose from the bag. Raise 
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the lids of the locker, and throw out 
everything but the food supply.”’ 

Frantically they began to lighten ship, 
flinging into the sea odds and ends of 
various kinds —the accumulation of many 
voyages. It availed them little, how- 
ever; the balloon ascended but a few 
feet, and skimmed dangerously near to 
the water, into which it threatened to 
take a final plunge at any moment. 

Now the coast line was plainly visible 
to the naked eye; and now it was but 
a few miles away, the hills and rocks 
standing out distinctly. Yet how far off 
it seemed to the despairing aeronauts! 
Neither spoke; each held his breath and 
his tongue, expecting to have to make 
a final struggle and swim for life. 

Lower and lower sank the balloon. 
Once more the car spatted the water; 
and this time it did not rebound, but 
went tearing along at railroad speed, 
deluging and almost drowning its occu- 
pants. For afew minutes the two lost all 
sense of their surroundings—nearly lost 
consciousness. Then the car struck the 
shelving, sandy shore with a smart bump, 
and the balloon came to a full stop. 
The wild and dangerous ride was over! 

‘‘Saved!’’ sputtered Fitz Mee, jump- 
ing from the car and dancing up and 
down. 

‘*‘Saved!’’ coughed Bob, indulging in 
similar antics. 

Then they tearfully embraced, whirl- 
ing round and round, their saturated gar- 
ments dripping a circle of wet upon the 
yellow sands. 

The sun was gone from sight; the 
shades of night were stealing in upon 
them. 

‘We can’t do anything tonight toward 
resuming our voyage,” the goblin re- 
marked; “it’s almost dark now. Then 
you’re wet and weak and I’m famished 
and faint. We'll spend the hours of 
darkness here upon the warm sands, and 
in the morning we’ll look around us.” 

“All right,”’ the boy agreed; ‘‘I guess 
that’s the best we can do.”’ 
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By dint of a deal of tugging and grunt- 
ing, they drew the balloon up out of 
reach of wave and tide. Then they 
wrung their garments, swallowed a num- 
ber of food tablets and drink pellets and 
lay down to sleep under the shelter of 
an overhanging cliff. 

The sun was an hour high when they 
awoke. Simultaneously they opened 
their eyes and sprang to their feet. 
Sleep had much refreshed them; the 
warm air and sand had dried their gar- 
ments. After partaking of a hearty but 
hasty breakfast, they began to look 
around them. 

At their feet lay their balloon, a sorry 
looking wreck. But close examination 
made plain the fact that it could be 
easily repaired and put in shape. A 
short distance to the north a river put 
into the sea. They sauntered to the 
mouth of it, and took in the view of the 
broad, fertile valley. A mile or two up 
the stream lay a small village. 

“T’ll tell you what we’ve got to 
do, Bob,’’ Fitz remarked reflectively, 
scratching his head. 

“Well, what?” inquired the boy. 

“We've got to go to that town.” 

‘*‘What for?’’ 

‘‘For cord and goose feathers. We 
need the cord to splice the broken ropes 
of our car, and we need the feathers to 
refill our bag.’’ 

“Ves,’’ the lad mumbled, “we need 
those articles all right, Fitz; but maybe 
the people of the village don’t have such 
things.”’ 

*““Of course they do,’’ 
sneered superiorly. 

“How do you know?” the boy said 
tauntingly. 

‘*Well, I know.”’ 

**No, you don’t; you just guess.” 

‘*A goblin never guesses at anything.’’ 

**T guess he does; you guessed we’d 
get drowned—but we didn’t.” 

**Shut up!” 

‘You shut up!” 

**T won’t!”’ 


the goblin 




















‘**Neither will I!’’ 

Then they stood and silently glared 
at each other for a ‘full half minute. 
Finally both began to look foolish and 
burst out laughing. 

‘Fitz, you’re too hot headed, ‘‘you 
old Epilepsy,’’ Bob giggled. 

“T know it,”’ tittered the goblin; ‘‘but 
so are you, Roberty-Boberty.” 

“I know it,”’ the boy admitted; ‘‘but 
I can’t stay mad at you, Fitz.’’ 

“‘T can’t stay mad at you, either, Bob. 
Now let’s stop our foolishness and 
mosey up to that village, and see about 
the cord and feathers we need.”’ 

‘‘All right. But how are we to get 
the things, Fitz? Have you any money?”’’ 

‘I’ve got gold; that’s just as good.’’ 

**Gold?”’ 

‘*Yes. Look here.” 

The goblin took a bag of yellow nug- 
gets from his pocket and emptied them 
out and shook them before the boy’s 
eyes. 

‘Is that gold?”’ Bob inquired, inter- 
ested and not a little excited. 

“‘Sure,”’ Fitz Mee answered. 

‘‘Where did you get it?”’ 

“Tn Goblinland.’’ 

‘““My! Is there much of it there?’ 

“Bushels of it.. These nuggets are as 
common there as pebbles are in your 
country.”’ 

“‘Gee!’’ the lad exclaimed, in wide- 
eyed wonder and admiration. ‘‘You 
goblins must be mighty rich.’’ 

‘*We don’t put any value upon gold,”’ 
was the complacent reply; ‘‘we never 
use it at home.”’ 

Bob was thoughtfully silent for some 
seconds. 

‘*What’re you thinking about?’’ his 
companion inquired, with a shrewd and 
cunning smile. 

“Thinking how rich I can be when 
I go back home,”’ was the frank admis- 
sion. Then abruptly: ‘‘What’s that 
coming down the road yonder, Fitz?’’ 

‘*Hello!’’ the goblin ejaculated de- 
lightedly. ‘We won’t have to tramp to 
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the village. That’s a gooseherd. See; 
he has the geese tethered together with 
twine and is guiding them with a crook. 
We’ll wait here and buy them of him.’’ 

The gooseherd and his flock drew 
near. He was a tall, angular young 
man, ragged and barefoot. His merry 
whistle rose above the strident quacks 
of his charges, and his flat feet softly 
spatted the dust of the highway in time 
to his own music. 

Fitz Mee stepped forward, politely 
lifted his cap and said in greeting: 

‘*Good morning, Sir Gooseherd.’’ 

The young man stopped in his tracks 
and dropped his crook and his jaw at 
the same time. Plainly he was startled 
at the sudden appearance of the little 
green sprite and his companion, and 
just as plainly he was greatly fright- 
ened. 

‘“We desire to purchase your geese,”’ 
the goblin ventured, boldly advancing, 
‘*How much gold will buy them?” 

The gooseherd let out a shrill yeli of 
terror and turned and fled up the 
road as fast as his long legs could carry 
him. The geese attempted to flee also, 
but, being tethered together, became 
hopelessly and helplessly entangled and 
fell to the ground, a flapping, quacking 
mass. 

Bob and Fitz hawhawed heartily. — 

‘‘Hurrah!’’ the goblin whooped. ‘‘The 
geese and cord are ours, anyhow.”’ 

‘‘But we didn’t pay the fellow,” Bob 
objected. 

‘*T’]l fix that,’’ his comrade assured 
him. ‘When’ we’ve plucked the 
feathers off the geese, I’ll tie the bag 
of nuggets round the neck of one, and 
then we’ll turn ’em loose. The young 
fellow’ll find ’em and get the gold. 
And now we must hurry up and get 
through with our job and be off from 
this coast; the gooseherd may come back 
and bring his friends with him.” 

The two diminutive aeronauts labori- 
ously disentangled the geese and drove 
them to the immediate vicinity of the 
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wrecked balloon. There they plucked 
the feathers of the quacking, quaking 
fowls, and refilled the balloon bag and 
closed the rent. ‘Then they turned the 
stripped and complaining birds loose, 
one meekly bearing the bag of gold; 
and finally they spliced the broken ropes 
of the car and were ready to resume 
their voyage. 

“Jump in and pump up the tank a 
little, Bob,’’ Fitz cried joyfully. “I'll 
be ready to weigh anchor when you say 
the word.”’ 

But at that moment came the patter of 
many feet upon the dry sand, followed 
by a shower of clubs and stones that 
rattled about the car and the heads of 
its occupants, and instantly the balloon 
was surrounded by a crowd of gaping, 
leering villagers! 

**Captured!” groaned Fitz Mee. 

“Captured!” echoed Bob. 

The villagers began to close in upon 
them, brandishing rude weapons and 
uttering hoarse cries of rage. 

In sheer desperation the goblin 
squirmed and grimaced, and ended his 
ridiculous performance by uttering a 
blood curdling ‘‘Boo!”’ 

The startled villagers fell back in in- 
decision and alarm, tumbling over one 
another in frantic efforts to get out of 
reach of the little green sprite. ‘Taking 
instant advantage of the respite, Bob 
whipped out his knife and cut the anchor 
rope and aloft the balloon sailed, fol- 
lowed by the screams and yells of the 
surprised and disappointed peasants. 

‘*Saved!” murmured the boy. 

‘«Saved!’’ whispered the goblin. 

And they fell into each other’s arms 
and wept for joy! 


V 


ALL that day and all that night tne 

two daring adventurers traveled 
steadily and directly eastward, and 
at dawn of the next day they were 
floating high 
The air 


over western China. 


was thin and penetrating 
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and both were shivering with cold. 

Fitz Mee, standing upon the locker 
and watching the sunrise through the 
binocular, observed: 

“We're almost to our journey’s end, 
Bob.’’ 

‘“‘Almost to Goblinland?”’ 
queried. 

**Ves; I can see it.” 

‘*Where—where?’’ Bob cried eagerly, 
mounting to his comrade’s side. 

“See that mountain top a litile to 
the left yonder?”’ 

“You.” 

“Well, that’s Goblinland.”’ 

**Golly!’’ Bob muttered. ‘‘It must be 
a pretty cold place to live,’’ and his 
teeth chattered sympathetically at the 
thought. 

‘*No, it isn’t,’’ the goblin assured him. 

“You see Goblinland is really the 
crater of a volcano.” 

**The crater of a volcano?’ said Bob 
in mild consternation. 

“Yes,” Fitz laughed. ‘But you 
needn’t be alarmed, Bob; it’s an ex- 
tinct volcano. Still the crust over it is 
so thin that the ground is always warm 
and the climate mild. Now we’re get- 
ting right over the place. Release the 
selector and pump up the air tank, and 
we’ll soon cast anchor in port.”’ 

As they slowly descended Bob swept 
his eyes here and there, greedily taking 
in the scene. Goblinland was indeed 
the crater of an immense ancient vol- 
cano. The great pit was several miles 
in diameter and several hundred feet 
deep, walled in by perpendicular cliffs 
of shiny, black, volcanic rock. Through 
the middle of this natural amphitheater 
ran a clear mountain brook; and on 
either side of the stream, near the cen- 
ter of the plain, were the rows of tiny 
stone houses constituting Goblinville. 
Shining white roadways wound here 
and there, graceful little bridges spanned 
the brook, and groves of green trees and 
beds of blooming flowers were every- 
where. 
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‘*How beautiful!’’ Bob exclaimed in- 
voluntarily. 

*“Yes,’’ the goblin nodded, his eyes 
upon the village below, ‘‘to me at least; 
it’s my home.” 

“T know now why you goblins always 
travel in balloons,’’ the lad remarked; 
*‘you can’t get out of your country in 
any other way.’’ 

Again Fitz Mee nodded absent mind- 
edly. Then he said: ‘‘My people are 
out to welcome us, Bob. Look down 
there in the public square.” 

The boy did as directed. 

‘‘What a lot of ’em, Fitz!” he tittered 
gleefully. ‘‘And what bright colored 
clothes they wear—red and green and 
blue—and all colors. But how did they 
know we were coming?”’ 

‘‘We goblins know everything that’s 
going on, I told you,’’ was the quiet 
reply. Then, after a momentary pause: 
‘‘The mayor will be present to greet us, 
Bob. He’ll make a speech, and you 
must be very respectful and polite. See 
them waving at us, and hear them cheer- 
ing!’’ 

A few minutes later the balloon had 
touched the earth and eager hands had 
grasped the anchor rope. 

‘‘Hello! Hello, Fitz Mee! Welcome 
home, Fitz Mee!” were the hearty ad 
ings that arose on all sides. 

Fitz Mee stepped to the ground, bow- 
ing and smiling, and Bob silently fol- 
lowed his example. The balloon was 
dragged away and the populace closed 
in upon the new arrivals, elbowing and 
jostling one another and chuckling and 
cackling immoderately. 

‘*Shake!”’ they cried. 
of your paw, Fitz Mee! 
Taylor!” 

There were goblins great and goblins 
small, goblins short and goblins tall; 
goblins fat and goblins lean, goblins red 
and goblins green; goblins young and 
goblins old, goblins timid, goblins bold; 
goblins dark and goblins fair — goblins, 
goblins everywhere! 


‘*Give us a wag 
Shake, Bob 


Bob was much amused at their cries 
and antics and just a little frightened at 
their exuberant friendliness... Fitz Mee 
shook hands with all comers, and 
chuckled and cackled goodnaturedly. 

‘*Out of the way!’’ blustered a hoarse 
voice. ‘‘Out of the way for his honor, 
the mayor!’’ 

A squad of rotund and husky goblins, 
in blue police uniforms and armed with 
maces, came forcing their way through 
the packed crowd. Immediately behind 
them was the mayor, a pursy, wrinkled 
old fellow wearing a long robe of purple 
velvet. 

The officers cleared a space for him, 
and he advanced and said pompously: 

“Welcome, Fitz Mee, known the 
world over as the Little Green Goblin of 
Goblinville. I proclaim you the bravest 
and speediest messenger and minister 
Goblinland has ever known, Again, 
welcome home; and welcome to your 
friend and comrade, Master Robert Tay- 
lor of Yankeeland. I trust that he will 
find his stay among us pleasant, and that 
he will in no way cause us to regret that 
we have made the experiment of admit- 
ting a human being—and a boy at that! 
—to the sacred precincts of Goblinville. 
The freedom of the country and the 
keys of the city shall be his. Once more, 
a sincere and cordial welcome!”’ 

Then to the officers: 

‘‘Disperse the populace, and two of 
you escort the Honorable Fitz Mee and 
his companion to their dwelling place, 
that they may seek the rest they so 
greatly need after so arduous a 
journey.”’ 

The officers promptly and energetic- 
ally carried out the orders of their chief. 

When Fitz and Bob were alone in the 
former’s house, the latter remarked: 

‘Fitz, I believe I’ll like to live in 


Goblinville.’’ 


‘“‘IT—TI hope you will, Bob,’’ was the 
rather disappointing reply. 

‘Hope I will? Don’t you think I 
will, Fitz?”’ 
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“I don’t know; boys are curious ani- 
mals,” 

“Well, I think I will. You know you 
said I could do as I pleased here.” 

“*Ves.’’ 

**Say, Fitz?’’ 

**Well?’’ 

‘‘How does it come that you goblins 
speak my language?”’ 

‘“‘We speak any language —all lan- 
guages.”’ 

**You do?”’ 

“Fes.” 

“Why, how do you learn so many?”’ 

‘*We don’t have to learn ’em; we just 
know ’em naturally—as we know every- 
thing else that we know at all.”’ 

“*My, that’s great! You don’t have 
to go to school, nor study, nor anything, 
do you?” 

“Me.” 

“*Gee! I wish I was a goblin.” 

**But you’re not,’”’ laughed Fitz Mee; 
‘and you never will be.”’ 

**But I’ll be a man some day, and that 
will be better.’’ 

**You’ll never be a man if you stay 
in Goblinland.”’ 

**I_ won’t?”’ 

“Hei” 

‘*Won’t I ever grow any?”’ 

‘No; you’re as big as a full grown 
goblin now.”’ 

‘*Well, I'll get older and then I’ll be 
a man, or a goblin, or something, won’t 
| id 

**You’ll still be a boy.” 

‘*Shoot’’! Bob pouted. I don’t like 
that. You told me I could be what I 
pleased in Goblinland.”’ 

‘*No, I didn’t,” Fitz Mee returned 
quietly but firmly. ‘‘I told you that in 
our country boys—meaning goblin boys, 
of course,—were compelled to do what 
pleased them and were not permitted 
to do what pleases others. You, as a 
human boy, will be subject to the same 
law or custom.’’ 

“And I can do anything that pleases 
me?” 
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**You can’t do anything else.”’ 

‘*Bully!’’ Bob shouted gleefully. “I 
guess I’1] like Goblinland all right; and 
I don’t care if I do stay a boy. AmI 
the first human boy that ever got into 
your country, Fitz?’’ 

**You’re the first human being of any 
kind that ever set foot in Goblinland.”’ 

“Ts that so! Well, I’ll try not to 
make you people sorry you brought me 
here, Fitz.’’ 

“That’s all right, Bob,’’ his compan- 
ion made reply, a little dejectedly, the 
boy thought. ‘‘And what would you 
like to do first, now that you are in a 
land absolutely new to you?’’ 

‘Fitz, I’d like to take a good long 
sleep.” 

“That would please you?”’ 

‘‘Ves, indeed.” 

‘More than anything else, for the 
present?’’ 

‘“‘Ves.”” 

“All right. Off to bed you go. You'll 
find a couch in the next room. Go in 
there and tumble down.’’ 

**T will pretty soon.” 

‘*But you must go now.”’ 

‘“Why?”’ 

“Because it’s the law in Goblinland 
that a boy shall do what he pleases — 
and at once.”’ 

‘‘Well, I won’t go to bed till I get 
ready, Fitz.’’ 

‘‘You don’t mean to defy the law, do 
you, Bob?’’ 

‘Doggone such an old law!’’ the lad 
muttered peevishly. 

Fitz Mee giggled and held his sides 
and rocked to and fro. 

‘*What’s the matter of you, anyhow?”’ 
Bob cried crossly. 

His comrade continued to laugh, his 
knees drawn up to his chin, his fat face 
convulsed. 

“Old Giggle-box!’’ the boy stormed. 
**You think you’re smart — making fun 
of me!” 

Fitz Mee grew grave at once. 

“Bob,’’ he said soberly, ‘‘you’ll get 
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into trouble, and you'll get me in 
trouble.”’ 

**T don’t care.’’ 

“Go to bed at once, that’s a good 
boy.” 

*‘T won’t do it!”’ 

Just then the outer door opened and 
a uniformed officer stepped into the 
room. 

‘*His honor, the mayor begs me to 
say,’’ he gravely announced, ‘‘that as 
Master Robert Taylor has said that he 
would be pleased to go to sleep, he must 
go to sleep, and at once. His honor 
trusts that Master Taylor will respect 
and obey the law of the land, without 
further warning.”’ 

And the officer bowed and turned and 
left the house. 

‘‘Well, I declare!’’ Bob gasped, com- 
pletely taken aback. “What kind of 
a country is this, anyhow!” 

Fitz Mee tumbled to the floor, and 
rolled and roared. 

The ludicrousness of the situation 
appealed to the fun loving Bob, and he 
joined in his companion’s merriment. 
Together they wallowed and kicked upon 
the floor, prodding each other in the 
ribs and indulging in other rude antics 
indicative of their exuberant glee. 

When they had their laugh out Bob 
remarked: ‘‘Well, I’ll go to bed, Fitz— 
just to obey the law; but I don’t sup- 
pose I can snooze a bit.’’ 

Contrary to his expectations, however, 
the lad, really wearier than he realized, 
soon fell asleep. He slept through the 
day and far into the hours of darkness, 
and it was almost dawn of the next day 
when he awoke. 

He quietly arose and began to inspect 
his surroundings. A soft, white radi- 
ance flooded the room. He drew aside 
a window blind and peeped out. Dark- 
ness reigned, but bright lights twinkled 
here and there. He dropped the blind 
and again turned his attention to things 
within. 

**T wonder if Fitz is awake,’’ he mum- 


bled; ‘‘I’m hungry. ‘‘I suppose he 
slept on the couch in the next room. 
And I wonder where all this brightness 
comes from; I don’t see a lamp of any 
kind. O! it comes from that funny little 
black thing on the stand there. I won- 
der what kind of a lamp it can be.” 

He walked over and looked at the 
strange object—a small, perforated cone, 
from the many holes of which the white 
light streamed. Noticing a projecting | 
button near the top of the black cone, 
he made bold to touch it and give it a 
slight turn. Instantly the holes had 
closed and the room was in darkness. 
He turned the button back and again 
the holes were open and the room was 
light as day. 

‘*Well, that beats me!’’ muttered Bob. 
“It looks like an electric light, but I 
don’t see any wires—there aren’t any 
wires. I must find Fitz and learn about 
this thing.”’ 

He peeped into the adjoining room, 
which was in darkness, and called: 

“*Fitz! Oh, Fitz!” 

‘*Huh!” was the startled reply. 

** Are you asleep, Fitz?” 

““Yes—no, I guess so—I guess not, I 
mean.”’ 

Bob laughed. 

‘‘Well, get up and come in here,’’ he 
said. 

‘Why, it isn’t morning yet,’’ the gob- 
lin objected. 

“T’ve had my sleep out, anyhow.”’ 

“‘T haven’t.”’ 

‘*Well, get up and come in here, won’t 
you?”’ 

‘I suppose I might as well,’’ grum- 
bled Fitz; ‘‘you won’t let me sleep any 
more.” Then, appearing in the door- 
way and rubbing his pop eyes and blink- 
ing: ‘‘Now, what do you want?’’ 

“First, I want to know what kind of 
light this is,” indicating the little black 
cone. 

“Why, it’s an electric light, of 
course,’’ Fitz Mee made answer, in a 
tone that showed his surprise and wonder 
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that Bob should ask such a question. 

“IT don’t see how it can be—I don’t 
see any wires,” the boy returned. —’ 

‘*Wires?” chuckled Fitz. ‘‘We don’t 
need any wires.’’ 

“Well, where does the electricity come 
from, then?” 

‘‘From the bug under the cone.” 

‘The bug?”’ 

“Ves, the electric firefly. Didn’t you 
ever see one?”’ 

Bob shook his head, half in negation, 
half in incredulity. 

‘Well, I guess they’re peculiar to 
Goblinland, then,’’ Fitz went on, grin- 
ing impishly. ‘We raise them here by 
thousands and use them for lighting pur- 
poses. The electric firefly is a great 
bug. Like the electric eel, it gives one 
a shock, if he touches it; and like the 
ordinary firefly it sheds light, but elec- 


tric light, and very bright. I’ll show 
you.”’ 

He gingerly lifted the perforated 
cone. 


There lay a bug, sure enough, a bug 
about the size of a hickory nut, and so 
scintillant, so bright, that the eye could 
hardly gaze upon it. 

*“‘And this is the only kind of light 
you have in Goblinville, Fitz?” the boy 
asked. 

“Yes. We light our houses, our 
streets, our factories, our mines, every- 
thing with them.”’ 

““Wonderful!”” Bob exclaimed. 
what do you do for fire, for heat?” 

“‘We don’t need heat for our dwell- 
ings. Owing to the fact that our coun- 
try is protected from all cold winds by 
the high cliffs around it, and that the 
earth crust is thin over the fires of the 
volcano below, the temperature remains 
about eighty the year round. Then we 
don’t cook any crude, nasty food, as you 
humans do; so—”’ 

**No, you live on pills!” Bob inter- 
jected, in a tone of scorn and disgust. 
“Bah!” 

**So,”’ Fitz Mee went on smoothly, un- 


**And 
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heeding his comrade’s splenetic irrup- 
tion, ‘‘all we need heat for is in running 
our factories. For that we bore down 
to the internal fire of the earth.”’ 

**Gollee!’”’? Bob ejaculated. 
do?”’ 

“You.” 

**Well, where are your factories, Fitz? 
I didn’t see anything that looked like 
factories when we got out of the bal- 
loon.’’ 

‘*They’re all in caverns hewn in the 
cliffs.”’ 

“And the fire you use comes from 
way down in the ground?” 

“¢Yes,”” 

“And you light your factories with 
electric fireflies?’’ 

The goblin gravely nodded. 

Bob was thoughtfully silent a moment, 
then he remarked: 

‘‘Tt must be awfully hot work in your 
factories—the men shut up in caves, and 
no fresh air,”’ 

‘*We have plenty of fresh air in our 
works,’’ Fitz hastened to make plain. 
‘*We have large, funnel shaped tubes run- 
ning up to the mountain tops. The cold 
wind pours down through them, and we 
can turn it off or on at our pleasure.’’ 

**Say!’’ Bob cried. 

‘*What?’’ queried his companion. 

“I'd like to go through your fac- 
tories.’’ 

‘You mean what you say, Bob?’’ 

‘Mean what I say?’’ said Bob in sur- 
prise bordering on indignation. ‘‘Of 
course I do.” 

“‘That you'd like to go through our 
factories?”’ 

**Certainly. Why not?’’ 

‘When do you want to make the—the 
experiment—the effort?’’ 

‘Today —right away, soon as we’ve 
had something to eat.”’ 

**All right, Bob,’’ with a smile and 
a shake of the head, “but—”’ 

**But what?’’ 

“Oh, nothing. We’ll have breakfast 
and be off. It’s coming daylight, and 
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the factories will be running full blast 
in an hour from now.’’ 

‘More pills for breakfast, I reckon,”’ 
Bob grumbled surlily. 

*‘More tablets and pellets,’’ Fitz Mee 
grinned, rubbing his hands and rolling 
his pop eyes. 

‘*Huh!’’ the boy grunted ungraciously. 
“TI wish you folks cooked and ate food 
like civilized people. I’m getting tired 
of nothing but pills. I can’t stand it 
very long—that’s all.” 

“You'll get used to it,’’ the goblin 
said consolingly. 

‘*Used to it!” the boy snorted angrily. 
“Yes, I'll get used to it like the old 
man’s cow got used to living on sawdust; 
about the time she was getting used to 
it she died.”’ 

But he accepted the tablets and pel- 
lets his comrade offered him, and meekly 
swallowed them. Then they caught up 
their caps and left the house. 


VI 


Bob and his comrade went straight to 
the mayor’s office; and to that august 
official Fitz Mee said- 

‘Your honor, Master Taylor wishes 
to go through our factories.”’ 

“So I’ve heard,’’ the mayor answered 
grimly, ‘‘but could hardly credit my 
ears.’ Then to Bob: ‘‘Master Taylor, 
is this true that I hear; that you desire 
to go through our factories?’ 

‘Ves sir,’’ Bob replied respectfully 
but sturdily, rather wondering, however, 
why such an ado should be made over 
so small a matter. 

“Very well, Fitz Mee, ’’said the mayor 
to that worthy, ‘‘I’ll depend upon you 
to see that Master Taylor goes through 
our factories; and I’ll hold you respon- 
sible for any trouble that may arise. 
Here’s your permit.”’ 

When the two were out of the mayor’s 
presence and on their way to the fac- 
tories, Bob remarked: 

“Fitz, what did the mayor mean by 
saying that he’d hold you responsible 
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for any trouble that might arise?’ 

‘‘Oh, nothing — nothing!’’ Fitz Mee 
answered hurriedly and grumpily. 

The boy questioned his companion 
no further, and soon they crossed one 
of the picturesque bridges spanning the 
brook, ascended a long, gentle slope to 
the base of the black cliffs, and stood 
before a wide, nail studded door. 

To the officer on guard Fitz Mee pre- 
sented the mayor’s permit. The guard 
deliberately and carefully read the slip 
of paper, then he lifted his brows, drew 
down the corners of his mouth and 
grunted pompously : 

‘‘Fitz Mee, you’re aware of the import 
of this official document?’’ 

Fitz Mee nodded gravely, grimly, and 
Bob looked from one to the other in 
silent wonder. 

The guard went on: ‘‘This permit of 
his honor, the mayor, says that not only 
is Master Robert Taylor, the friend and 
comrade of the Honorable Fitz Mee, 
hereby permitted to go through our fac- 
tories, but by the same token is com- 
pelled to go through them—this being 
his expressed desire and pleasure; and 
that the Honorable Fitz Mee shall be 
held responsible for any trouble that 
may thereby arise. That’s all right, is it, 
Fitz Mee?’’ 

‘It’s all right,’ Fitz muttered sullenly 
but determinedly. 

‘*Pass in,’’ said the officer, unbolting 
the door and dragging it open. 

As soon as the two had stepped over 
the sill the door was slammed shut be- 
hind them, and Bob heard the great 
bolts shot into place and shuddered in 
spite of himself. 

On each side of him were smooth, 
solid walls of rock; ahead of him 
stretched a dusky corridor, dimly lighted 
with electric fireflies suspended here 
and there. The dull rumble of distant 
machinery came to his ears; the faint 
smell of smoke and sulphurous fumes 
greeted his olfactories. 

‘Fitz?’ the lad said to his comrade, 
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who stood silent at his side. The goblin 
simply gave the speaker a look in reply. 

“Fitz!’’ Bob continued, ‘‘what’s the 
meaning of all this talk about my going 
through the factories? What’s the mat- 
ter, anyhow?”’ 

‘‘Nothing—nothing!’’ Fitz murmured 
hoarsely, shiftily gazing here and there. 

‘‘Yes there is,” the boy insisted. 
‘“‘Why do you all emphasize the word 
“through ?’’ 

‘‘Why—why,’’ Fitz stammered, rub- 
bing his nose and blinking his pop eyes, 
‘‘we thought maybe you didn’t mean 
that you desired to go through the fac- 
tories; thought maybe you meant you 
desired to go partly through, only—yjust 
wanted to see some of the things.”’ 

“No,” Bob hastily made reply, ‘‘I 
want to go through; I want to see every- 
thing. Understand?’’ 

Fitz nodded. 

‘*Well, come on, then,’’ 
‘*we’ve got to be moving.”’ 

As they moved along the corridor, 
Bob became aware of doors ahead open- 
ing to right and left. He saw the flash 
of flames and heard the whirr of wheels 
and the hubbub of hammers. 

“‘This room to the right,’’ said Fitz 
Mee, “‘is the machine shop; that on the 
left is the forging room.” 

They visited each in turn, and the lad 
was delighted with all he saw. 

‘*He! he!’’ he laughed,when they were 
again out in the corridor, and free from 
the clash and thunder and din that had 
almost deafened them. ‘‘The idea, Fitz, 
of me not wanting to go through your 
factories; of not wanting to see every- 
thing! You bet I want to go through! 
You thought I’d be afraid; that’s what 
you thought, and the mayor, too. But 
I’ll show you; I’m no baby—not much!”’ 

His companion grinned impishly, but 
made no reply. 

The next place they entered was the 
great moulding room. Open cupolas 
were pouring forth white hot streams of 
molten metal, which half nude and 
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sweaty, grimy goblins were catching in 
ladles and bearing here and there. The 
temperature of the room was almost un- 
bearable; the atmosphere was poisonous 
with sulphurous gases. 

Bob crossed the threshold and stopped. 

‘‘Come on,’’ commanded his compan- 
ion; ‘‘we must hurry along, or we won’t 
get through today.” 

‘“‘I—I don’t believe I care to go 
through here,” Bob said hesitatingly. 

“Why?” Fitz Mee jerked out. 

“It’s so awful hot and smelly,” the 
boy explained; ‘‘and I’m—I’m a little 
afraid of all that hot metal.’’ 

‘‘No matter; you must go through 
here.”’ 

“T must?” Bob said indignantly. 

‘‘Certainly. You said you’d be 
pleased to go through our factories; so 
now you must go through—through every 
apartment. Boys in Goblinville, you 
know, must do what pleases ’em.”’’ 

‘*But it doesn’t please me to go 
through this fiery furnace, Fitz.’’ 

‘Well, boys’re not allowed to change 
their minds every few minutes in Gob- © 
linville. Come on.” 

“‘T won’t!’’ Bob said obstinately. 

‘**You’ll get into trouble, Bob.’’ 

“*T don’t care.” 

‘*And you’ll get me into trouble.” 

**You in trouble? How?’’ 

“You heard what the mayor said, 
didn’t you?” 

“Tos. 

‘‘Well?”’ 

“Well, I’ll go through, for your sake, 
Fitz; but I don’t want to. Doggone 
such a fool law or custom—or whatever 
it is—that won’t let a fellow change his 
mind once in a while, when he feels 
like it! A great way that is, to let a 
boy do as he pleases! But lead on.’’ 

They sauntered through the moulding 
room, Bob trembling and dodging and 
blinking, and out into the corridor again. 

‘*Gee!’’ the. urchin exclaimed, inhal- 
ing a deep breath of relief. ‘I don’t 
want any more of that! I’m all in a 




















sweat and a tremble; I was afraid all 
the time some of that hot metal would 
splash on me.’’ 

“It does splash on the workers at 
times,’’ Fitz Mee observed quietly. 

Unheeding his companion’s remark, 
Bob continued: ‘‘And my lungs feel all 
stuffy. I couldn’t stand such a hot and 
smelly place more than a few minutes.”’ 

“How do you suppose the moulders 
stand it, for ten hours a day?’ Fitz 
asked. 

*‘T don’t see how they do, and don’t 
see why they do,”’ the boy replied. 

‘*You don’t see why they do?” 

“‘No, I don’t.” 

‘‘For the same reason workmen stand 
disagreeable and dangerous kinds of 
work in your country, Bob—to earn a 
living.”’ : 

*‘T wouldn’t do it,” the boy declared 
loftily. 

“You might have to, were you a grown 
man or goblin.”’ 

“Well, I wouldn’t. My papa doesn’t 
have to do anything of the kind.”’ 

‘*You father’s a physician, isn’t he?” 

“-.: 

‘‘Well, doesn’t he miss meals, and 
lose sleep, and worry over his patients, 
and work sometimes for weeks at a 
stretch without rest or peace of mind?”’ 

“*Ves, he does.’’ 

‘*But you’d rather do that than be a 
common laborer for eight or ten hours 
a day, would you?’’ 

“I —I don’t know; I’d rather just be 
a boy, and have fun all the time. And 
I guess I’ve seen enough of your fac- 
tories, Fitz; I want to get out into the 
fresh air and the sunshine again.’’ 

‘*You must go on through,’’ the goblin 
answered, quietly but positively. 

‘“‘Well, have we seen nearly all there 
is to see?’’ 

““No, we’ve just begun; we haven’t 
seen one-tenth part yet.” 

‘*Oh, dear!’’ Bob groaned. ‘I never 
can stand it, Fitz; it’ll fake us all day.” 
“Ves,” the goblin nodded, , 
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‘*Well, I tell you I can’t stand it.’’ 

‘**But you must; it was your choice.”’ 

‘“‘Choice!’’ angrily. ‘‘I didn’t know 
what it would be like.’’ 

**You shouldn’t have chosen so rashly. 
Come on.”’ 

Bob demurred and pleaded, and whim- 
pered a little, it must be confessed; but 
his guide was inexorable. 

It is not necessary nor advisable to 
enter into details in regard to all the 
boy saw, experienced and learned. Let 
it suffice to say that at three o’clock that 
afternoon he was completely worn out 
with strenuous sight seeing. The grat- 
ing, rumbling, thundering sounds had 
made his head ache; the sights and 
smells had made his heart sick. He 
had seen goblins, goblins, goblins—gob- 
lins sooty and grimed, goblins wizened 
and old before their time; goblins grind- 
ing out their lives in the cutlery factory; 
goblins inhaling poisonous fumes in the 
chemical works; goblins, like beasts of 
burden, staggering under heavy loads; 
goblins doing this thing, that thing, and 
the other thing that played havoc with 
their health and shortened their lives. 
And he was disgusted—nauseated with 
it all! 

“Oh, Fitz!’ he groaned. ‘‘I can’t go 
another step; I can’t stand it to see any 
more! I thought it would be pleasant; 
but, oh dear!” 

**Sit down here and rest a minute,”’ 
Fitz Mee said, not unkindly, indicating 
a rough bench against the wall of the 
corridor. ‘‘Now, why can’t you bear to 
see any more?” 

‘Oh, it’s so awful!’’ the boy moaned. 

“TI can’t bear to see ’em toiling and 
suffering —to see ’em so dirty and 
wretched!’’ 

The goblin laughed outright. 

‘*Bob, you’re a precious donkéy!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘True, the workers in the fac- 
tories toil hard at dirty work—work that 
shortens their lives in some cases; but 
they’re inured to it, and they don’t 
mind it as much as you think. And what 
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would you? All labor is hard, if one 
but thinks so; there are no soft snaps, if 
one does his duty. It’s the way of the 
goblin world, and it’s the way of the 
human world. All must labor, all must 
suffer more or less; there’s no escape 
for the highest or the lowest. And work 
has its compensation, brings its reward; 
it ee 

‘‘Oh, shut up!’’ the lad muttered petu- 
lantly. “I don’t want to hear any more. 
You talk just like my papa does. I wish 
I’d never been born, if I’ve got to grow 
up and work. So there!’’ 

**You’ll never grow up, if you stay in 
Goblinville, Bob,’’ Fitz Mee said softly; 
but his pop eyes were twinkling humor- 
ously. ‘And you won’t have to work — 
not much, at any rate.” 

Bob was soberly silent; evidently he 
was doing some deep thinking. 

The goblin went on: ‘‘If you’re rested 
now, we'll resume our sight seeing.”’ 

‘*T don’t want to see any more,” the 
lad grunted pugnaciously; ‘and I’m not 
going to, either.”’ 

‘*Ves, come on.”’ 

“‘T won’t do it!’’ 

**Please do, Bob.’’ 

“T won’t, I say.” 

‘You'll get us both into trouble.” 

‘I don’t care if I do.’’ 

“They'll send as to prison.”” 

“What!” 

“They will.’’ 

**Who will?’’ 

‘‘The mayor and his officers.” 

“Send us both?’ 

**Yes,”’ 

“Well,” bristling, “I guess they won’t 
send me—the old meddlers! They won’t 
dare to; I’m not a citizen of this coun- 
try.” 

“That won’t make any difference, 
Bob.”’ 

‘It will, too. If they send me to 
prison the people of my country’ll come 
over here and—and lick ’em out of their 
boots. Now!’’ 

Fitz Mee bent double and stamped 
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about the floor, laughing till the tears 
ran down his fat cheeks. But suddenly 
he sobered and said: 

‘“‘Come on, Bob. You've got to.” 

**T won't!” the boy declared per- 
versely. ‘I haven’t got to.” 

The goblin made no further plea, but 
placing a silver whistle to his lips, blew 
a shrill blast. In answer, a squad of 
officers stepped from the shadows. 

‘““What’s wanted, Fitz Mee?’’ said the 
leader. 

**This boy flatly refuses to obey the 
law—to go on through the factories, as 
he stated would please him.’’ 

“Boy, is this true???’ demanded an 
officer. 

‘“Yes, it is,’’ Bob confessed fearlessly, 
shamelessly. 

“Fitz Mee, he confesses,’’ muttered 
the officer. ‘‘What would you have me 
do?” 

‘*Take him up and carry him through,”’ 
Fitz Mee said remorselessy. 

‘“‘Very well,’? answered the officer. 
‘But if we do that, we take the case 
out of your hands, Fitz Mee. And in 
order to make a satisfactory report to 
the mayor, we’ll have to carry him 
through all the factories—those he has 
already visited, as well as those he has 
not.”’ 

“Ves, that’s true,’ Fitz nodded. 

‘*What’s that?’’ Bob cried, keenly con- 
cerned. 

The officer gravely repeated his state- 
ment. 

‘‘Oh, nonsense!’’ the boy exclaimed. 
**You fellows go away and quit bother- 
ing me. I never saw such a country! 
A fine place for a boy to do as he 
pleases, surely! Come on, Fitz.’ 

All the goblins laughed heartily, and 
Bob disrespectfully made faces at them, 
to their increased amusement. 

When the two comrades had finished 
their round of the factories, and were 
out in the fresh air again, the boy mur- 
mured meekly, a sob in his throat: 
“Fitz, I’m tired—I’m sick of it all. 






























I wish I hadn’t come here; I—I wish 
I was back home again.”’ 

*‘What!’? his companion cried, in 
assumed surprise. 

‘“*T do.” 

** Back home, and be compelled to obey 
your elders, your parents and your 
teacher?’’ Fitz Mee said, grinning and 
winking impishly. 

‘*Well, it wouldn’t be any worse than 
being compelled to obey a lot of fool 
officers, anyhow.” 

‘*You're just compelled to do what 
pleases ybu—just as I told you,” Fitz 
explained smoothly. 

“Oh, do shut up!” the lad pouted. 

‘*Vou’re out of sorts; you’re hungry,”’ 
the goblin giggled; “‘you need some 
food tablets.’’ 

‘“‘Bah!’’ Bob gagged. ‘‘Pills! I can’t 
swallow any more of ’em—I just can’t! 
Oh, I wish I had a good supper like 
mother cooks!” 

Fitz Mee threw himself prone and 
kicked and pounded the earth, laughing 
and whooping boisterously, and Bob 
stood and stared at him in silent disap- 
proval and disgust. 


VII 


As the days passed Bob became 
more and more disgruntled, more and 
more dissatisfied with things in Goblin- 
ville. The bare thought of food tablets 
and drink pellets disgusted and nause- 
ated him; and he could hardly swallow 
them at all. The young goblins would 
not, could not, play the games he liked 
to play. They were too small, for one 
reason, and then, as it did not please 
them to do so, they were not permitted 
to do so. And the boy was without 
youthful companionship. The only as- 
sociates he had were his faithful com- 
rade Fitz Mee and the officers of the 
town, who were always at his elbow to 
see that he did what pleased him. This 
constant espionage became simply un- 
bearable, and the lad grew peevish, 
gloomy, desperate. 
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At last he broke down and tearfully 
confessed to his comrade: 

“Fitz, I want to go back home; I 
do—I do! I can’t stand it here any 
longer. It isn’t at all what I thought 
it would be like, and I’m homesick.’’ 

Fitz Mee did not laugh; he did not 
smile, even. On the contrary, he looked 
very grave and a little sad. 

‘*So you’re homesick, Bob, eh?’’ 

“Ves; Liam, Fitz."’ 

“And you desire to go home?”’ 

**Uh-huh.’’ 

**You don’t like things here in Gob- 
linville?”’ 

“No; I don’t.” 

‘*What is it you object to?’’ 

“Oh, everything!’’ 

‘*But especially?” 

“Well, the pills, I—I guess.” 

“Oh, that’s all, Bob!” joyfully. ‘*We 
can fix that all right. I’ll get a special 
permit from the mayor—he’s a political 
friend of mine—to let me prepare you 
food like you’ve been accustomed to. 
Then you’ll be as happy as a clam, 
won’t you?”’ 

“I—I don’t hardly know, Fitz; no, 
I don’t think I will.” 

‘*What!’’ 

“Uh-uh,”’ 

‘*Well, what else is wrong, then?’’ 

The goblin’s pop eyes were dancing 
with mischief, 

“TI don’t like to be compelled to do 
what pleases me,’’ Bob confessed shame- 
facedly. 

‘*Ho! ho!’’ laughed Fitz Mee. 

“Oh, you can laugh!”’ the boy cried, 
in weak irritation. ‘But I don’t!’ 

‘*You said it would just suit you, Bob 
— before you came here,”’ Fitz chuckled 
hoarsely, holding his sides and rocking 
to and fro. 

“T know I did, but I’d never tried it.’’ 

**And you don’t like it?’”’ 

“No, indeed,’’ Bob answered very 
earnestly. 

‘‘And you’re homesick, and want to 
go home?”’ 
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The boy nodded, his eyes downcast. 

‘**All the goblins’ll laugh at you if you 
go to leave Goblinville.”’ 

“*Well, let ’em; I don’t care.’’ 

‘*And your people and your school- 
mates will laugh at you when you return 
home.”’ 

Bob was silent, deeply pondering. 

“Don’t you care?” Fitz Mee asked, 
cackling explosively. 

**Yes, I do! But I’ve got to go, any- 
how; I’ll die here.” 

*“‘Oh, no, you won’t, Bob,”’ said the 
goblin teasingly. 

“‘T will, too; I know,”’ said Bob, des- 
perately in earnest. 

**You’ll have to go to school if you 
return home.”’ 

**T don’t mind that; I’ll have other 
boys to play with, anyhow.” 

‘Yes, but you'll have to obey the 
teacher. 

“IT know.”’ 

**And you’ll have to do what pleases 
your parents.’’ 

*‘T know that, too.”’ 

‘And you won’t be permitted to do 
what pleases yourself.”’ - 

“T know; I’ve thought it all over, 
Fitz.’’ 

**And yet you wish to return home?”’ 

“Yes; iia," 

Fitz Mee laughed gleefully, uproari- 
ously, irrationally, laughed till the tears 
coursed down his cheeks and his fat 
features were all a-quiver. 

“Ho! hol’’ he gasped at last. ‘‘Rob- 
erty-Boberty, you’re not the same boy 
you were, not at all. You’re not half 
as high and mighty. What’s come over 
over you, hey?”’ 

**I’ve — I’ve learned something, I — I 
guess, Fitz.” 

“Oh, you have!’’ 

**Uh-huh.”’ 

‘“What?”’ 

“I’m not going to say,’’ said Bob, 
grinning sheepishly, ‘‘but I think I know 
what you brought me to Goblinland for.’’ 

**What for?”’ 
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‘*W-e-ll, to—to teach me what I’ve 
learned. Didn’t you?” 

“T’m not going to say,’’ mimicked the 
goblin. 

Then both tittered. 

‘*And you’re bound to go back home, 
Bob?” Fitz pursued. 

The boy nodded. 

**You’re a pretty looking thing to go 
back to Yankeeland—a little mite of a 
human like you!’’ sneeringly. ‘‘You’ll 
never grow — always be a contemptible 
little dwarf.’’ 

**Oh, Fitz!” the lad wailed. ‘‘Is that 
true? Can’t I be made a real boy 
again; won’t I ever grow: any more?’’ 

‘‘How can you?’’ countered his com- 
panion. ‘You took the gob-tabs to 
make you small, to make a dwarf of 
you. How can you?” 

“Oh, Fitz! Fitz!” the boy groaned. 
**Why did you play me such a trick?” 

**T didn’t play you any trick,” the 
goblin answered, with difficulty sup- 
pressing a grin. ‘‘You desired to come 
to Goblinville, and, in order to bring 
you, I had to shrink you.” 

‘‘But can’t you give me something 
that will—will stretch me and swell me 
again, Fitz?’’ said Bob eagerly, anx- 
iously. ‘“‘Can’t you?”’ 

**T don’t know,” with a solemn and 
reflective shake of the head. ‘I never 
heard of a drug or chemical that would 
do what you wish; but it’s barely possi- 
ble our chemists may know of something 
of the kind. I'll see about it. But 
here’s a difficulty.”’ 

““What—what, Fitz?’’ 

‘‘Why, there’s no means of getting out 
of Goblinland except by balloon, and I 
doubt if my balloon will carry you at 
full and normal weight.’’ 

“But can’t you get a bigger one?”’ 

“T might have one made; I don’t—’’ 

“Oh, no—no, Fitz!’’ the boy inter- 
rupted frantically. ‘‘Don’t think of 
doing that; I can’t wait. Can’t you 
borrow a bigger one?” 

‘‘There are no bigger ones, except the 
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mayor’s state balloon. It has two 
feather beds lashed together for a bag 
and a very large car.” 

“Can’t you get it—can’t you, Fitz?’’ 

‘**I don’t know, indeed. Then, here’s 
another difficulty, Bob—and a greater 
one, to my mind.”’ 

*‘Oh, Fitz! Fitz!’’ the boy moaned, 
wringing his hands. 

“‘Yes,’’ the goblin nodded gravely, 
but his twinkling pop eyes belied his 
words. ‘You see, Bob, you’re the first 
human being that has ever come to 
Goblinland. Now, the secrets of the 
country, including the secret of its 
whereabouts, even, have always been 
carefully guarded. I don’t know what 
his honor, the mayor, will say about 
letting you go.” 

**T won’t tell anything, Fitz —I won’t 
—I won’t!” 

*‘Not a thing?’’ questioned Fitz Mee. 

“‘No, sir,—not a thing.’’ 


‘“‘We-e-ll, I—I don’t know. What 


will you do, Bob, if the mayor won’t 
let you go back home?”’ 

“T’ll just die—that’s what!’’ 

The goblin slapped his thin thighs and 
laughed and whooped, and laughed some 
more. 

Out of patience, the lad screamed: 


‘“‘Laugh! Laugh till you burst, you 
old Convulsions! You old Spasms! You 
old Hysterics! Yeah! Yeah!” 

And Fitz Mee did laugh, till he was 
entirely out of breath, and panting and 
wheezing like a bellows. When at last 
he had regained control of himself he 
whispered brokenly: 

‘*Bob, we’ll—we’ll go and see —the 
mayor.”’ 

And they caught up their caps and 
were off. 

‘*So you wish to go home, boy?’’ said 
the mayor, the august ruler of Goblin- 
ville and all adjacent territory, as soon 
as the two were ushered into his pres- 
ence. 

** Yes ..gir,?’ 
Then, with 


Bob answered humbly. 
true boyish inquisitive- 


ness, ‘‘But how did you know it?” 

“Never mind,”’ was the gruff reply. 
“Tt will please you to return home, 
will it?” 

“Yes sir, indeed it will.” 

‘‘Then you must go. Be off at once.”’ 

‘“‘“But—but,’’ Bob began. 

*‘T’ll fix all that,’’ his honor inter- 
rupted, quickly divining what the boy 
meant to say. ‘‘I’m as anxious to be 
rid of you as you are to be gone. 
You’ve stirred up a pretty rumpus here 
—you have. You’re the first human boy 
that ever came into my domain, and 
you'll be the last. But I trust your ex- 
perience has done you good, eh?”’ 

Bob nodded. : 

‘Very well, then. Sign this pledge, 
that you won’t reveal what you’ve seen 
and learned, and that you’ll take the 
lesson to heart.” 

Bob gladly signed the pledge. 

‘*Now,’’ continued the mayor, his eyes 
snapping humorously, ‘“‘these are the 
conditions under which you must leave 
my domain: I’ll call in the chemists and 
have them restore you to normal size; 
I’ve already communicated with them, 
and they assure me they can do it. 
Then I’ll let the honorable and worthy 
Fitz Mee take my state balloon and carry 
you back to Yankeeland. You will set 
out this afternoon at one o’clock. But 
one other thing I exact: you must bear 
nothing away with you that you did not 
bring here with you.” And the mayor 
gave the boy a keen, searchir%, mean- 
ingful look that the latter could not 
interpret. 

The chemists came in—three aged 
and bewhiskered goblins wearing long, 
black robes and silk skull caps. 

‘“My good chemists,’”’ said the mayor, 
‘are you ready for the experiment?”’ 

‘‘All ready, your honor,’’ the eldest 
of the three made answer, bowing pro- 
foundly. 

“To work, then,’ the mayor com- 
manded. 

The younger two advanced and caught 
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and held Bob’s hands, their fingers upon 
his pulse. The oldest produced a tiny 
phial of thick, opalescent liquid. 

‘«Put out your tongue,’’ he said to the 
boy. 

The lad unhesitatingly obeyed, and 
the aged and trembling chemist let a 
drop of the viscid liquid fall upon the 
tip of the youngster’s quivering organ 
of speech. 

The effect was instantaneous and 
startling, if not marvelous. Bob let out 
a mad bellow of pain, shaking his head 
and writhing and drooling. The mayor 
changed countenance and deprecatingly 
shook his head. Fitz Mee groaned 
aloud. 

‘‘Draw in your tongue and shut your 
mouth and:swallow!’’ the three savants 
simultaneously yelled at the boy. 

Bob reluctantly did as he was told, 
and immediately, instantaneously, he 
was restored to normal size. 

‘““Whoopee!’’ shouted the chemists, 
embracing one another and indulging in 
mad capers and other manifestations of 
insane joy. ‘‘A success! A complete 
success!”’ 

“Thank goodness!’’ murmured Fitz 
Mee. ‘‘A success!”’ 

‘‘Ves,’’ the mayor muttered drily, 
grimly, ‘“‘a remarkable success —a too 
remarkable success. My good chemists, 
destroy what you have left of that stuff, 
and make no more on your peril. I’m 
not going to have a race of grotesque 
goblin g‘ints for subjects—a prize fight- 
ing, football playing lot! You hear me!”’ 

Then to Fitz Mee: 

‘““You take your departure from the 
public square at one o’clock, remember. 
The state balloon will be ‘there in readi- 
ness. You’re excused.”’ 


When the two comrades were again 
at Fitz Mee’s residence, Bob remarked 
ingenuously: 

‘Fitz, while you’re getting ready I’m 
going to gather up some of the gold 
nuggets I saw on the shore of the 
brook.”’ 
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**Better not,’’ Fitz replied, without 
looking up from his work. 

“Why?” 

‘*‘T wouldn’t, if I were you.” 

“Well, why?”’ 

**They’re not yours.”’ 

*‘I know. But you goblins make no 
use of them, and it wouldn’t be wrong 
—wouldn’t be stealing, would it?’’ 

““No,’? Fitz Mee mumbled, ‘‘it 
wouldn’t be robbery, exactly. But you 
heard what the mayor said.” 

‘*What about?”’ 

‘‘That you weren’t to take anything 
away with you that you didn’t bring 
here with you.” 

“Ves, I heard him. 
meant?’’ 

“‘To be sure.” 

“*Well, why does he object to my tak- 
ing a few old nuggets of gold that none 
of you will use?’’ said Bob peevishly. 

‘*For this reason, Bob: You take that 
gold back to Yankeeland and tell where 
you got it—’’ 

‘* But I won’t tell where I got it,’’ the 
lad interrupted. Unheeding, the goblin 
continued: ‘‘And your money mad peo- 
ple will search out our country and con- 
quer and ruin us.” 

““Oh, pshaw, Fitz!’’ 

‘*What I say is true, Bob.”’ 

But Bob was neither convinced nor 
satisfied, and he resolved to have the 
nuggets at all hazard. Where was the 
harm? The gold was of no value to the 
goblins; it would be of great value to 
him, and he wouldn’t say a word about 
where he got it—indeed he wouldn’t! 
He would take it, and no one would be 
the wiser or the poorer. So, while his 
comrade was busy at other things, he 
slipped out to the brookside and filled 
his pockets. 

One o’clock came, the time of depar- 
ture, and all Goblinville, including the 
mayor and his officers, was out to see 
the aeronauts off upon their long voyage. 
The mayor shook hands with the two 
and wished them godspeed, and the 
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populace gave them three hearty cheers. 

Then the anchor was weighed and 
they were off. Slowly and majestically 
the great state balloon began to ascend. 
But when it had risen a hundred feet, 
Bob, looking over the side of the car, 
became aware of a disturbance in the 
crowd beneath. He saw goblins ex- 
citedly running this way and that and 
a number of officers trundling a big, 
black object upon wheels across the 
public square. 

‘‘What’s the meaning of the rumpus, 
Fitz—what’s that the officers have?’’ the 
lad cried to his companion. 

‘‘Why,”’ Fitz gasped, taking a hurried 
look beneath, ‘‘the officers are running 
out the dynamite gun!”’ 

**And they’re training it upon our 
balloon—upon us!’’ Bob whispered 
hoarsely, his soul a prey to guilty fear. 

‘*What—what can it mean, Fitz?’’ 

Then arose the voice of the mayor, 
bellowing: 

‘‘Fitz Mee, descend! come back! 
That boy can’t leave Goblinland with 
his pockets full of gold. He has de- 
ceived me; he can’t leave Goblinland 
at all, Come down; or we’ll send a 
dynamite shell through the balloon bag, 
and bring you down in a hurry!”’ 

Fitz gave a few strokes to the pump, 
and the big balloon came to a stop. 
Bob sat silent, speechless at the dread 
result of his rash act. 

“You’ve played the mischief, you 
have, Bob ‘Taylor!’’ his companion 
snarled angrily, reproachfully. ‘‘And 
you’ll get to spend the balance of your 
days in Goblinland—that’s what!”’ 

**Oh, dear!’’ the boy found voice to 


SUMMER’S GOODBYE 


ROXBURY, 


A veil obscures the morning sky ; 
O’er hill and dale deep shadows lie ; 
The trees their branches toss on high ; 
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moan, ‘‘Oh, dear!’’ 

‘*Hello!’’ Fitz called over the side of 
the car. ‘‘Hello, your honor!”’ 

“Hello!’’ answered the mayor. 

‘If I’ll make the boy throw the gold 
down to you, will that satisfy you?”’ 

‘*No, it won’t!’? came the hoarse and 
determined reply. ‘‘Bring the young 
scamp back. He shall stay in Goblin- 
ville!”’ 

“‘T guess I won’t!’’ Bob shouted, des- 
peration spurring his courage, and he 
sprang to the air tank and opened the 
cock. The balloon began to rise swiftly. 

‘“‘Oh, Bob—Bob!’’ Fitz Mee groaned. 
‘‘What have you done! We’ll both be 
killed!’ 

‘*Boom!’’ went the dynamite gun, and 
a shell tore through the balloon bag, 
rending it asunder and sending goose 
feathers fluttering in all directions. 

The car began to drop like a plummet. 
Its occupants let out shrill screeches 
of terror. Then came the proverbial 
dull, sickening thud! 

Bob felt the empty balloon bag fall 
over him and envelope him; and then 
he lost consciousness. 

‘*Bob, crawl out of there.” 

“Fitz! Fitz!’’ the boy cried, disen- 
tangling himself and struggling to his 
feet. 

‘*Fits?’’ laughed a big, manly voice. 
“‘Ves, I guess you’ve got ’em, Bob, and 
you’ve rolled out of bed in one and 
dragged the covers with you.”’ 

Bob blinked and rubbed his sleepy 
eyes. There stood his father in the 
doorway, grinning broadly. 

‘“‘Hustle into your clothes, laddie,’’ 
he said; ‘‘breakfast’s ready.’’ 


By Sarah Isham Coit 


CONNECTICUT 


The zephyrs sigh, the blossoms die, 
And Summer says, “ Goodbye, goodbye”— 
And Summer says, “ Goodbye.” 
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ROSALIND COGHLAN 


CCORDING to all the known signs, 

Rosalind Coghlan should be a great 
actress; her mother, her uncle, and now 
her cousin Gertrude have all shown the 
public that they were and are in the 
class distinguished for ability. 

Rose Coghlan, today, is as well known 
in the West and North as she is in the 
South and East, while those older play 
goers, who had the opportunity to see 
her brother, Charles, in ‘‘A Royal Box” 
speak of it as of a precious memory. 
And now the careers of their two daugh- 
ters are beginning. 

I dined with young Rosalind Coghlan 
—and she is young, not yet twenty— 
and I heard a great deal of ‘‘mamraa’’ 
and ‘‘Uncle Charles,’’ not spoken with 
any vain intent, but just the natural en- 
thusiasm of youth taking no account of 
relationship. 

“T can’t begin to tell you how I love 
to hear the burst of applause which 
greets mother’s entrance: when she was 
playing Penelope in Phillips’s ‘Ulysses’ 
I used to go over to the Garden Theater 
just to enjoy it. I was in a way brought 
up on the stage, for I’ve travelled with 
mother since my earliest days and often 
sat in the flies playing with my dolly 
and waiting for mamma. 

**T don’t look a bit like an actress, do 
I? I mean in the sense that you’d pick 
me out and say: ‘She’s surely on the 
stage’. Mamma doesn’t mean to let 
any of the objectionable features creep 
into my life. She knows what they are 
and she’s twice as strict with me as she 
would be, were I not following her pro- 
fession. 

“*In the abstract, it is nice to be guid- 
ed by experience, but sometimes it is 


By Helen Arthur 


NEW YORK CITY 





AMERICAN STAGE 





hard to obey someone, who says: ‘My 
dear, I know—I’ve been through it all’ 
— when what you want is just to be al- 
lowed to go through. I’ve been on the 
stage almost all my life. I’ve been the 
baby, the little girl, and the young miss 
in plays with mother. I remember once 
when my uncle and mother were playing 
together, and Uncle Charles wanted me 
to do something which I didn’t choose to 
do, he picked me up and held me out 
over the balcony in front of his dressing 
room, and said: ‘Now, young lady, you 
do that, or I’ll drop you’, and I said: 
‘Drop me, Uncle Charles’. That was 
the real Coghlan stubbornness, and he 
understood it, and gave in. 

‘*Mother is.a great helpto me. [I al- 
ways rehearse to her, and there’s one 
gift I have apparently inherited, the 
ability to memorize lines quickly. When 
I was in the Cleveland Stock Company, 
and there was a new play each week, I’d 
have my lines learned before anyone else, 
and besides I use to end by knowing 
the entire play. 

‘*We have dozens and dozens of plays 
which uncle wrote, and many of them 
mother thinks are great. She says she 
will produce them ‘some day’ — and I 
mean to assist. 

“Last year I was in Mr. William Gil- 
lette’s company. He is oneof the best of 
stage directors; besides he is so thought- 
ful of everyone that itis a privilege to 
play with him. 

‘“‘This year I am to be Mrz. Crane’s 
leading woman. I have a long contract 
with Mr. Frohman, and I hope to work 
into serious roles. Mother makes me 
do each part carefully, and read system- 
atically, but aside from that I am put 
through no stunts. I would like to sing 
in comic opera for just one season, but 
everyone seems to think the idea a 
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ROSALIND COGHLAN, TALENTED DAUGHTER OF ROSE COGHLAN 
From a photograph by Otto Sarony Co., New York 
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foolish one, and reminds me of the 
comedian who longs to play ‘Hamlet.’ 

‘*Mother and I keep our apartment 
in New York for the year round, and 
some times we are made happy by 


JULIA SANDERSON IN “FANTANA” 
Photograph by Otto Sarony Co. 


1905 


both playing here at the same time, so 
that real happpiness gets sandwiched in 
with all our hard work; however, those 
two things are all I want,— work and 
happiness,—and I have them both.’’ 


a 


XXIV 


JULIA SANDERSON 


PLAYING one of the most important 

roles in a musical comedy which has 
had the longest run of any since the 
good old ‘“Florodora’’ days, is a girl 
whose name was quite unknown to any 
audience. Julia Sanderson has the win- 
ning gift of artlessness, and she has it 
to that degree which makes the people 
out in front wonder if it’s real or only 
part of her method. I couldn’t tell, be- 
cause between the -acts of ‘‘Fantana’’ 
one could hardly get out of the part and 
back to one’s natural self, so it seemed 
to me; and, besides, the two might be 


practically synonymous, for her role is 
that of a young, enthusiastic American 
girl and nothing more. 

She had an unusually attractive dress- 
ing room, and I said something about it 
and the difference between now and two 
seasons ago, when she had td share one 


small room with other chorus girls. She 
looked over at me with a half smile and 
said: “Knock wood—I may go back to 
it, that’s the beauty of this profession; it 
should keep us humble. I haven’t any- 
thing to say about myself that’s worth 
listening to, and I’m not going to pre- 
tend that I have. 

*““Of course I know that luck or fate, 
or whatever you want to call it, seems to 
have helped me out a great deal. I had an 
understudy role in ‘Winsome Winnie’ 
—so had four or five others; my princi- 
pal fell ill and stayed ill and I played 
the part. It went well, but no better 
than would have been the case with the 
roles of the other understudies, whose 
principals enjoyed the good health 
which alone balked their ambitions. 





BEAUTIES 


PAULINE FREDERICK, 


OF THE AMERICAN STAGE 


A BOSTON GIRL OF REAL PROMISE 


From a photograph by White, New York 


“Then, you see, the manager said: 
‘That young Sanderson girl has it in 
her,’— probably the others ‘had it in 
them,’ but no one found it out; so you 
simply can’t expect me to feel that great 
genius has put me where I am—not if 
you grant that I have a sense of humor. 
Now that I have arrived at a certain 
place, I find that it’s easier to do things. 
I have opportunities which I mean to 
take advantage of, a salary which admits 
of having the best teachers and all that 
sort of thing, so I’ll make an appoint- 


ment with you—five years from date — 
and then I’}l tell you how much credit 
for my position belongs to me.’’ 


& 
XXV 
PAULINE FREDERICK 


[N working out the destiny of the Ameri- 
can stage, a very potent factor is the 


character of the recruits. That is why, 
when a young player does some bit 
so well as to attract notice, I am always 
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glad to learn that a choice between the 
easy things in life and the hard road of 
work was hers, and that she elected toil. 

When you hear someone say: ‘‘Why 
should she want to go on the stage? She 
has a good home, with plenty of money,”’ 
do not at once suggest that vanity was 
the cause, but wait and see what the 
beginner does for herself and realize 
that the sacrifice of one’s ease is a good 
proof of ambition. 

Pauline Frederick had no illusions on 
the subject of the stage, nor did she lack 
for pleasures. In Boston, where she 
was born, her family belonged to the 
old, aristocratic “‘ Back Bay colony,” and 
she was just launched on her season as 
a debutante when the knowledge came 
to her that a fashionable life would in 
the end have no charms for her, and she 
told her mother that she meant to go 
on the stage. Her mother put no ob- 
stacles in her way, but suggested that 
as she had intended to be her guide and 
companion in the social world, she 
should continue as such in her profes- 
sional career. I fancy Mrs. Frederick 
said to herself: ‘‘My daughter will tire 
of it in two months, but I want her to 
do what she thinks she wants to.” So, 
down in the list of chorus girls, among 
the many feminine names to be found in 
a ‘*Rogers Brothers’”’ program, could be 
discovered the name of Pauline Fred- 
erick. Her singing voice was unusually 
good, though quite untrained, and her 
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beauty much beyond the ordinary. She 
was given the understudy role to Miss 
Hattie Williams. 

To be an understudy means as much 
or as little as the player so selected may 
choose, but to Miss Frederick it meant 
a great deal, and she knew Miss Wil- 
liams’ songs and lines and business so 
that she could have played at a moment’s 
notice. But Miss Williams’ health showed 
no signs of giving way simply to please 
an ambitious understudy, so Miss Fred- 
erick started in to learn other roles, and 
as one of the smaller parts was left sud- 
denly vacant one evening by the player’s 
illness, Miss Frederick got what she had 
been waiting for, a chance to show her 
own individuality. The manager re- 
membered her, and though, to be sure, 
she returned to the chorus the next day, 
she was not forgotten; the next year she 
was given a small part in ‘‘The Princess 
of Kensington.” Miss Frederick works 
constantly. She has her vocal lessons, 
her fencing, her dancing and _ her dra- 
matic instructions. ‘‘My day is no fuller 
than it would be with teas, receptions 
and callers, nor are my’ hours at the 
theater as bad as those kept by the 
society girl. I know because I’ve tried 
both.”’ 

This year Miss Frederick had a 
good part with Lew Field’s company, 
and no one was more delighted 
than that same mother who had 
been so sure ‘“‘it wouldn’t last.” 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS ~& By Alice F. Tilden 


MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


| AM gliding into the dark, the dark, 

To the sound of a dipping oar, 

With the silent sea behind me spread, 
And the silent sea before ; 

And far on the height is the beacon light 
I left on the fading shore. 


The waters swirl below, below, 
As the darkness swirls above ; 

The soft night brushes against my hand 
With the rush of a winging dove ;— 

And near on the height is the beacon light 
That lights me to my love! 





By 


INDOOR CULTURE 


NEARLY every person who forces hardy 
bulbs in any way has tried forcing the 
Chinese sacred lily and hyacinths in water, 
but comparatively few try to force other 
bulbs by the same method, though many 
may be so treated with equal success. 

Some bulbs produce slightly shorter stems 
and smaller blooms when forced in water, 
while others have finer blooms than when 
grown in soil, but in any case they are 
objects of interest to people who would 
never notice them if grown in the usual way, 
and it makes bulb culture possible to people 
who live in crowded city localities where it 
is impossible to get soil. 

The common method of arranging bulbs 
for water forcing is to put them in a glass 
dish with pebbles enough to support and 
hold them in position, but moss or some 
similar substance may be used instead of 
pebbles. 

Get sphagnum moss, cocoanut fiber, the 
prepared mixture sold by florists, sponge 
clippings, or anything of like substance and 
soak it in water until every fiber is thorough- 
ly saturated. Put a layer of charcoal in the 
bottom of the dish to be used (to absorb im- 
purities and keep the water sweet); over this, 
spread a Jayer of the wet moss; place the 
bulbs on this, with moss between and around 
them, and cover with a thin layer of moss. 

Place in some cool, dark place where there 
’s a good circulation of air (never in a closed 
cupboard or closet); keep moss moist, but 
not very wet. When the foliage is an inch 
or more tall bring the bulbs to the light and 


BULB POINTERS 


Eva Ryman-Gaillard 


GIRARD, PENNSYLVANIA 


keep the moss a little more moist. As the 
buds develop give more water, with a little 
fertilizer or stimulant dissolved in it — as 
advised for plants forced in soil. 

Vases, bowls, dishes or plates of all shapes 
and sizes may be used for this kind of 
potting, but the same laws of arrangement 
should be observed as in other methods of 
growing. 

For large bulbs that produce large blos- 
soms and make a good showing in large 
receptacles take a soft-baked, porous clay 
pot; fill it a quarter full of charcoal; over 
this arrange the bulbs and pebbles and then 
set the pot into a jardiniere containing water. 
If the jardiniere is too deep, place a brick or 
an inverted dish under the pot. When the 
water needs changing, the pot may be lifted 
out and replaced without disturbing the 
bulbs. 

A large sponge makes a satisfactory hold- 
er for a dozen or more crocuses, chiona- 
doxa, scilla siberica, muscari, or other small 
low growing bulbs. The sponge may be 
trimmed to a round ball and hung like a 
basket, but it is more easily kept moist if cut 
flat on one side and put on a plate, in which 
water can be kept. Take a large, coarse 
sponge and soak it until swelled to its fuli 
size; trim it to the desired shape and tuck 
bulbs into the pores, or cut gashes for them 
where needed. When the bulbs are in place 
treat the sponge exactly as the dishes of 
moss are treated. 

It is a good plan, and sometimes less 
trouble, to put bulbs in soil (using any old 
dish) and keep them in it until the buds are 
well developed; then take them up, wash 
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all soil from the roots, and arrange in a fancy 
dish to finish their development. 

A very little of either nitrate of soda, or 
saltpetre dissolved in the water is helpful 
when a plant is being forced as rapidly as 
possible in order to have it in bloom at any 
given time, and another help toward rapid 
development is a frequent change of water, 
having the fresh water tepid when put around 
the bulb. 

An article on water culture of bulbs would 
be incomplete without mention of the 
Chinese method of preparing their sacred 
lily bulbs :—Remove the brown scale at base 
of bulb, but do not remove the offsets [small 
bulbs], and then gash the bulb from the top 
downward, almost to the base. Make four 
gashes, cutting half an inch deep if the bulb 
is large. Cut a couple of gashes, a quarter 
of an inch deep, in each offset and the bulb 
is ready for growing. 

Those who try this method for the first 
time will feel sure they have ruined the bulb, 
but they have NoT, and will wonder after it 
begins to bloom how one bulb can produce 
so many blooms. 

& 


OUT - OF-DOOR CULTURE 


In the southern states bulb planting may 
be delayed until very late, but in the North 
it should be done during October, or early 
in November in order that root growth may 


HOW ONE 
By Mrs. 


AUBURN, 


| ed of the secrets of prettiness and a 
good complexion is preparing for the 
night. 
face a slight washing before going to bed, 
and leaves her hair up, can hope to keep her 
youthful look. For unless hair and skin are 
stimulated and cleaned both will be dull in 


No woman who merely gives her 


the morning. It takes one woman that I 
know one hour to get ready for bed, and 
she would rather have an hour and a quarter. 

Her whole effect shows that she gives 
herself care, and her skin and hair are joys. 
Her arms and neck are soft and white, and 
the texture of her skin is fine. She was not 
originally a pretty woman, and in the strict- 
est sense of the word she is not now, but she 
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be completed before the soil freezes. 

In spots where drainage is not perfect the 
beds should be raised sufficiently to permit 
any superfluous water to drain away, for 
nothing is more fatal to bulbs than having 
water stand and freeze around them. 

For beds where bulbs are to be left undis- 
turbed for a number of years it is best to 
remove the soil and fill in a substratum of 
well rotted manure; placing it well below 
the level of the bulbs. The roots will reach 
down to it and the effect on them will be 
more permanent than if the fertilizer is 
mixed with the soil immediately surrounding 
the bulbs. If the soil is heavy it should 
have a small proportion of sand or leaf 
mould (or both) mixed with it. 

Soil for hyacinths, tulips, narcissus and 
other large bulbs should be loosened and 
pulverized to a depth of at least eighteen 
inches. Place the bulbs from four to six 
inches apart, and four inches below the sur- 
face of the soil. For smaller bulbs more 
shallow cultivation and planting is better, 
other requirements being the same. 

Each person has her own idea of beauty 
and knows the amount of space at her 
command and as these are the factors 
which determine what kinds and how many 
bulbs should be purchased, it is useless 
to go into minute descriptions of varieties — 
the catalogues do that—or to give plans for 
bedding beyond the general cultural rules 
already given. 


WOMAN RETAINS -HER’ BEAUTY 
ieee eee Pi 


NEW 


YORK | 


is more than that — fresh and attractive. 
Her method is one that should be followed, 
for it involves little expense and the time is 
a good investment. Every night she takes 
a warm bath. “I prefer it toa tub in the 
morning,” she says, “because it relaxes my 
nerves and gets them into condition to rest.” 

First of all she takes down her hair and 
gives it a thorough brushing. Next she 
gives her face a thorough cleaning. In place 
of soap she rubs well into her cheeks, fore- 
head and under her chin some Kentucky 
cold cream made of two ounces rose water, 
two ounces almond oil, one half ounce 
spermaceti, one-half ounce white wax 
and one-half dram tincture of benzoin. 
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This is easily made by herself by melting 
the spermaceti and wax in an earthen dish 
set in cold water. As soon as it melts she 
removes it from the heat, beats in the almond 
oil with a silver fork, and then adds the rose- 
water, drop by drop, to prevent curding; 
after the rosewater add the benzoin. Pour 
into a glass jar and keep covered. After 
this is rubbed into the face the complexion 
brush with very hot water is brought into 
use, and with those the cold cream is re- 
moved. A rinse with cold water is given to 
tighten the skin. 

Having cleansed her face the woman then 
takes her tub, using a bath brush and castile 
soap. While the skin is warm from the bath 
she massages her arms, throat and chest 
with cucumber cream. This cream she 
also makes. She takes two ounces of oil of 
sweet almonds, five ounces of fresh cucum- 
ber juice, one and one-half ounces of cu- 
cumber essence, one-eighth ounce of pow- 
dered castile and one-third dram of tincture 
of benzoin. Obtain the juice by-slicing the 
cucumbers, skin and all, and boiling slowly 


until they are soft and mushy. Strain 
through a sieve and then through cheese- 
cloth. The essence is made by putting to- 
gether equal parts of juice and high proof 
alcohol. 

To mix, put th2 essence into a large fruit 
jar with the soap and let the latter dissolve; 
shake occasionally. In three hours add the 
juice and shake again. Then pour the mix- 
ture into an earthen dish and slowly add the 
oil and benzoin, beating all the time. Lastly 
add ten drops of violet extract. The mixture 
when finished should be smooth and milky. 
This will dry into the skin with massage. 

The last thing the woman does before go- 
ing to sleep is to assume a pleasant expres- 
sion. You may think that sounds silly, but 
if you go to sleep with your facial muscles 
contracted they will soon show by giving you 
habitually an unpleasant expression. She 
makes it a rule to look pleasant. Con- 
sequently, now that she is thirty-eight she is 
supposed to be about twenty-eight. It 
is just because she has learned how 
to prepare herself for the night’s rest, 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S QUILT 


By Emily Hewitt’ Leland 


TENNESSEE 


POMONA, 


pelt gr agie squares and stars 
Of faded pink and green and blue, 
Upon a ground of yellowed white, 

And every stitch so fine and true! 


Five thousand stitches, at the least, 
( In one wee square I count three score ) 
Those gentle, patient fingers wrought — 
And goodness knows how many more! 


A pretty quilt!—it must have warmed 
Its maker’s heart with modest pride 


When in the spare room, bright and new, 
*T was seen by all the countryside. 


Like some quaint perfume, faintly sweet, 
It breathes across our modern ways 
Of quiet mind and tranquil toil, 
The calm content of old-time days. 


Ah, great-grandmamma — crownéd soul! 
(Afar? — or near? — who understands! ) 
With moistened eye and reverent lip 
I kiss the work of your dear hands, 


THE FUNNY PICTURE MAN .& By Miriam Sheffey 


MARION, 


SMYTHE COUNTY, 


VIRGINIA 


| WENT with mamma down the street to see the picture man. 
He blew a whistle first and then he beat upon a pan. 

He turned a double somersault, and jumped straight up and down. 
He is the very funniest man that you could find in town. 

He shook his fist and shouted “ Boo!” then winked his eye at me. 

I never dreamed how full of fun a picture man could be. 

The funniest thing was when he hid his head behind his gun, 

Then popped it up again and said: “ That’s all. The deed is done!” 
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“As for the picture man he said I was a model model” 


Then mamma flew and grabbed me up to kiss and hug and coddle. 
As for the picture man, he said I was a model model ! 

Before we went my mamma said she hoped I wouldn’t cry. 
“Cry?” Mercy me! I laughed until I thought that I should die! 
My mamma says this little girl looks just the very way 

That I looked when I went to see the picture man that day ! 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME MAKERS 


For each little help found suited for use in this department, we award one year’s subscription to the National 
Magazine. Ifyou sare already a subscriber, you can either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. 
If your little help does not appear, it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone else before 
you Tryagain. Enclose a stamped and self addressed envelope if you wish us to return unavailable offerings. 


KILLS BUGS ON PLANTS TO CLEANSE COMBS 


By MRS. S. W. SHERMAN By MRS. j. C. S. 
Malden, Massachusetts Homeworth, Ohio 


Ihave been following a suggestion made to me this I lately learned such an easy and simple way to 
Spring and find that saltpeter (prepared by dissolving cleanse haircombs. Put a teaspoon or so of baking 
one tablespoonful in a bucket of water) will not only soda in a wash basin, pour on hot, or good warm, soft 
kill bugs on vegetation but seems to act asa fertilizer | water. Throw in combs, let lay a little while, then 
to the soil. Spray and then repeat two days later. then take small brush and cleanse; soon they are clean 
Tyo sprayings proved sufficient for the worst cases. and sweet as if new. 
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SHORTCAKE CRUSTS 


By MRS. E.'C. D. 
Rolfe, Iowa 


When making shortcakes, instead of baking the de- 
sired thickness, then splitting, my way is to bake in 
two layers. Spread butter over the upper side of the 
lower layer, and on top of this place the other one; 
then when baked they come apart easily. This is 
much better than splitting the hot crust. 


PLANT PESTS 


By J. F. M. 
Center Ossipee, New Hampshire 


At this time o’ year (late June) when every green 
growing thing is attacked by various bug-beetle-worm 
pests, all garden people are at wits end to find a uni- 
versal spray. The following is the first “sure thing” 
we have used: one pint quassia chips; one pint home 
made soft soap; one tea cup kerosene oil. 

Steep the quassia chips several hours in one gallon 
of water (hot). Add one gallon of hot water to the 
soap, and stir it until a strong “suds” is formed, add 
to this the quassia solution, then the kerosene oil and 
beat until thoroughly emulsified. To this now add 
two gallons of water, making four gallons in all, 
Apply this with any spraying machine or syringe, 
and it will drive every eating thing from plants and 
trees — both for indoor and outdoor plants. 


HOW TO KEEP CREAM 


By ETHEL HEALD MAC DONALD 
Bangor, Maine 


During the hot weather many find it difficult 
to keep cream from souring even in the refrigera- 
tor, unless they use it very soon after it is bought. 
Most of us who do not have cows, buy one-half pint at 
atime. Take this quantity as soon as it reaches the 
house, put in a bowl, add a heaping teaspoonful of 
powdered sugar, six drops of vanilla and soda the size 
of a small bean. Whip until foamy, but not thick. 
Put on ice and it will keep a week even in hot weather. 


SOME WAYS OF SERVING COCOA 


By A. L. 
New York City 


By the cup: Put one-half teaspoonful Bensdorp’s 
Royal Dutch Cocoa and one teaspoonful granulated 
sugar in a clean, dry cup, mix both well, add one-half 
cup boiling water, stir until cocoa and sugar are dis- 
solved, then add one-half cup rich milk, sweeten to 
taste, and cocoa is ready. This is much improved by 
boiling one minute. 

By the quart: Mix thoroughly four teaspoonfuls 
Bensdorp’s Royal Dutch Cocoa and the same amount 
of granulated sugar,add one pint hot water, stir until 
all is a smooth syrup and boil three minutes, then add 
one pint rich milk and bnng all to a boil. Whipped 
cream when served is a great improvement. 

Directions for making iced cocoa: Four ounces 
Bensdorp’s Royal Dutch Cocoa, six ounces granulated 
sugar, mix cocoa and sugar weil, add one quart boiling 
water and stir until all is a smooth syrup. 

For serving by the glass: Half fill glass with 
shaved ice, add one or two ounces syrup, a little sugar 
(say one-half teaspoonful), fill glass with half milk 
and half water and shake well. 
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TO BEAUTIFY THE LAWN 


By MRS. E. W. LOUDSBERG 
Humboldt, Iowa 


By digging away a strip of sod, about three or four 
inches wide, from the walks and around the trees and 
filling in the furrow thus made with fine white sand or 
gravel, one can mow the grass off evenly and in con- 
sequence the lawn is greatly improved and beautified. 
If the sand is put in sufficiently deep no weeds or grass 
will grow through and thereby, at the same time, a 

effect will be brought forth. 


TO REMOVE NUT MEATS 


By CLARA VAN BUREN 
Elgin, Illinois 


Pecan and hickory nut meats can be easily removed 
without breaking, by pouring boiling water over the 
nuts and letting them stand until cold. Then crack 
with a hammer, striking the small end of the pecan. 


A HINT FOR WASHING DAY 
By MARY A. HOGLE 
Burr Oak, Michigan 


In very cold weather, it is always imprudent for a 
woman to hang out the clothes while over heated and 
tired from doing a large washing. This can be obviated 
by hanging them out the next day. 

Take each piece and shake well, then drop it into 
the basket, straightened out as much as possible, with 
the corners which you wish to pin to the line hanging 
over the edge of the basket. When all are in, in the 
order in which you wish to hang them up, fold the cor- 
ners that hang over the edge of the basket all together 
back on top of the part already in the basket. Now, 
cover all up smoothly with a heavy, damp towel, and 
set the basket of wet clothes 'n some cold place where 


- there is no danger of freezing. This gives you an 


Opportunity to cool off gradually while cleaning 
up the rooms, putting away tubs, etc. 

In the morning, remove the towel, turn the ends of 

pieces back over the edge of the basket, and there will 
& no trouble in hanging them all out, without getting 
chilled or suffering from aching fingers, and the clothes 
will have plenty of time to dry, which they do not have 
in short Winter days, if hung out after the washing is 
done. 

Dry flannels in the house if weather is cold enough 
to freeze them. 


DRIVES OUT MOSQUITOES 


By MRS. A. J. BOYD 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
Mosquitoes can be overcome by kerosene, they will 
dropinto cup held under them, or a cloth saturated 
with it and hung on the head frame of the bed will 
drive them away from the occupants of the bed. 


MUD FOR A SPRAIN 


ByaM. M: EB us 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 


Apply a poultice of cold, wet earth to a sprain, 
changing it often so that it may be kept cold. This 
draws out the inflammation in a few hours and relieves 
the pain. Then a few rubbings with alcohol or any 
common liniment will make the joint as strong as ever. 
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SIMPLE REMEDIES 


By LAURA E. KING 
Hanford, California 


I.—California cure for headache. Lay the head upon 
a pillow and strew the pillow with fragrant roses. 
Another cure for the same is to walk backwards. 

II.— Lavender, when applied to face and hands, will 
keep away mosqu-tos in this western land. 

Ill. — For malaria, put lemon juice in all the water 
you drink. 

IV. — A tablespoonful of melted butter, swallowed, 
will cure croup and hoarseness. Melt over a lamp 
and take when necessary. 

V.— For cancer, take violet leaves, (the garden 
variety is better than the wild violet) steep them ia 
water, drink the hot tea thus made (a wine glassful 
several times a day), — and also apply cotton wool 
soaked in the hot tea, over the cancer. It has cured 
very bad cancers, and such a simple remedy ought to 
be known and remembered. 


LACE INSERTION 
By A DRESSMAKER 
Mrs. J. Billings, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Now that so much lace is used I find many are puz- 
zled about inserting it. Cut the material in the de- 
sired shape, and baste the insertion firmly, just where 
you would like it to be, turning corners neatly, and 
where necessary to curve or round it, draw the little 
cord in the edge or gather on a thread where it can be 
easily shaped as desired, then stitch on the inner edge 
of the narrow margin, after which slit the material in 
the center of lace, turning back the edges, cutting down 
to enough for a tiny hem, then stitch again on the 
outer edge of the margin. On thin material use No. 
200 cotton which is sufficiently strong for all purposes, 
and will launder any number of times, with no frayed 
edges. 

For goods that are not to be washed the edge need 
not be turned under for the second stitching, simply 
turned back, stitched and cut down closely, leaving a 
very neat appeaiance. 


SWEETENING SOUR FRUITS 
By MISS S. M. MOIR 
Detroit, Michigan 


Put a pinch of soda into rhubarb or other sour fruit 
and only half the usual quantity of sugar will be 
needed. 


TO CLARIFY COFFEE 
By A. B. De C. 
Mt, Lake Park, Maryland 


Instead of using the white of an egg to clarify coffee 
drop a pinch of salt into the coffee pot before adding 
thé water and you will have clear, bright, well settled 
coffee. This was learned from an old hotel keeper and 
will not fail. 


MENDING A LEAD PIPE LEAK 


By H. M. MALLOY 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


How to stop a pin hole in a lead pipe: — Take a ten- 
penny nail, place the square end upon the hole, and hit 
it two or three light blows with the hammer, and the 
orifice is closed as tight as though you had employed 
a plumber to do it ata cost of a dollar or more. 
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A COTTAGE CHEESE HINT 


By. 2iRS: C.-D. RB. 
Rockford, Illinois 


In making cottage cheese, sometimes after draining 
the curds through a cheese cloth bag, the curds are 
tough and lumpy. When such is the case, run them 
through the food chopper and they will become light 
and delicate. Then add cream, salt and pepper, and 
you will have a dainty dish. Sometimes I make tiny 
balls and roll them in chopped nuts; sometimes I add 
pitted cherries and make a salad of it; sometimes I 
thin it with cream and add caraway seeds, and again I 
add little onions. 


A TRICK OF THE OVEN 


By MRS. ROSE SEELYE-MILLER 
Ipswich, South Dakota 


It you wish to bake something quickly in a range 
with no fire started, get together a collection of fine 
wood or chips, start your fire, and let the top lids of 
the stove get very hot, put these in the oven on top of 
the grate, put the thing to be baked upon these hot 
lids and these wil! furnish bottom heat, while the quick 
fire will almost at once furnish top heat. The baking 
is very rapidly done with little heat in the house. 


HOME-MADE PHOTO PASTE 


By MRS. C. E. STANLEY 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Not many people know that the finest paste tor 
mounting kodak pictures is made with ordinary 
starch not cooked quite so much as for stiffening. I 
know a photographer who mounts his most expensive 
pictures this way. 


TO KILL - WEEDS 


By E. PRONDZINSKI 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
If one will, when the dew is on, sprinkle a little fine 


salt on the leaves of any plant he wishes to kill he will 
be both surprised and pleased at the result. 


WASHING WHITE SILK 
By MRS. A. B E. 
DeWitt, Nebraska 


In washing white silk use cold water to keep it from 
turning yellow. 


REMEDY FOR SEA SICKNESS 


By LUCY MONTGOMERY 
Cavendish, Prince Edward Island, Canada 

Take bromide of soda, four drams, bromide of am- 
monia two drams, pepperment water three ounces. 
Mix well. Use for three days before journey begins. 
It isnot needed afterwards. Take a teaspoonful in 
wine glass of cold water before each meal and also at 
bed time. 


TENDER OMELETTES 


By SARAH E. WILCOX 
Madison, Ohio 


A little boiling water added to an omelette as it 
thickens will prevent it being tough. 
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HINTS FOR IRONING DAY 
A 
By MRS. A. P. WHITMAN 
Tacoma, Washington 
When ironing, if your flat irons do not heat fast 
enough, try placing a dripping pan over them, and 
they will get hot much quicker. 
II. 
By MRS. THOMAS DENHAM 
Moosomin, Northwest Territory, Canada 
In ironing, put all common towels, cloths, etc., 
through the wringer, set close. This mangles them 
nicely. 


A “NATIONAL” STRAWBERRY 


STORY 


By SUE E. SINDLE 
Terre Haute, Illinois 


In the Spring of 1904 our National Magazine called 
attention to the free seed and plant distribution 
carried on by the department of agriculture at Wash 
ington. 

Late in the season I wrote the department for straw- 
berry plants. The supply was nearly exhausted but 
they sent me fifteen plants of the Brandywine variety. 
These reached me April 30, in good condition. : I set 
them out the same afternoon. May 15,1 hoed them. 
Two plants were dead. From the remaining thirteen 
plants I picked one pint of nice berries the 3oth day of 
May this year and had fresh berries every day from 
May 30 to June 21. 

Those thirteen plants made me a bed from which I 
picked just thirty-five quarts of fine berries. The first 
of the season berries sold here at twelve and one-half 
cents per quart; afterward at ten cents and then at 
eight and one-third. Now don’t you think my sub. 
scription to the National was a good investment? I 
could write quite a story of financial helps by way of 
the National if I was sure the publishers cared for it. 

(Just what we do want. Let’s hear from 
other members of the National family 
along this line. — The Editor.] 


— 


FOR LIGHT DUMPLINGS 


By MRS. C. VAN BEE 
Elgin, Illinois 
To have dumplings in a stew perfectly light, they 
should be laid on the meat and not dropped into the 
broth. If there should not be meat enough, make a 
foundation with potatoes. In mixing use just flour 
enough so that thev can be handled nicely. 


KITCHEN AND PANTRY HINTS 


By HELEN M. HOBBS 
Los Angeles, California 


In making tomato soup the milk will not separate if 
you pour the hot milk into the hot tomatoes—not the 
tomatoes into the milk. 

In heating milk that you are afraid will sour, do not 
add any salt until after the milk has boiled. Salt helps 
it to separate. 

Try putting your dry groceries, such as beans, rice, 
tapioca,—into glass jars. You can see in a glance what 
you want and your pantry is thus free from mice and 
bugs, as well as neat looking. 


HOME 
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A PAN AND KETTLE HINT 


By MRS. C. W. FISK 
Shelton, Washington 
Do not put pans and kettles partly filled with water 
on the stove to soak, as it only makes them more diffi- 
cult to clean. Fill them with cold water and soak 
away from the heat. 


WINTER HOUSING VEGETABLES 
By -Th..<F. 
Canton, Ohio 


Pumpkins should be kept in a dry part of the cellar, 
apples in a moderately dry part; turnips should be 
kept in a damp part of the cellar. 


A FISH BONE IN HER THROAT 
By 'C. :S; 
Springfield, Missouri 
My mother got a fish bone in her throat. She 


swallowed a raw, unbeaten egg and it carried down the 
bone. 


TO DRIVE AWAY FLIES 
By. MRS., I. S: RB. 
Mountain City, Tennessee 


Take five cents worth of essence of lavender and mix 
with the same quantity of water. Put the mixture in 
a glass atomizer and spray it around the rooms. The 
odor is especially disagreeable to flies. 


FOR THE LITTLE 
FOLKS 


By MISS MARTHA McCONNELL 
Topekas, Kansa 


NEW WORDS 


During vacation children as a rule do very little 
school work. A child may acquire a great number of 
new words in this way. Let mother or some other 
member of the family select new words from the reader 
and after carefully writing and printing them on a 
piece of cardboard about three by nine inches, tack it 
up on the wall where the child will seeit. He will 
learn to recognize these words at sight and never know 
that he has been studying. Two or three wordsa 
week learned in this way will make a great improve- 
ment in his reading in the Fail term of school. 

A child’s vocabulary may be increased by taking a 
new word, perhaps a long one, and explaining its 
meaning to the child. Use it yourself in a sentence, 
then have him do so. In a week the word will be his. 
In this way children may easily acquire a large number 
or words which will help them more clearly to express 
their ideas and they will speak better English and use 
fewer “slang phrases.” 

I think any mother would enjoy doing this and 
watching her children “ grow” mentally. 


REMEDY FOR RHEUMATISM 


By SALLIE T. PARRISH 
Adel, Georgia 
Dissolve one tablespoonful of saltpetre in a quart of 
water and take a drink of the water — about one table- 
spoonful — three times a day. I have tried this and 
know it to be an excellent remedy for rheumatism. 
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CORN AND FELON CURES 


By MRS. LENA A. RIPLEY 
Poultney, Vermont 


Baking soda dampened and spread on a thin cloth 
and bound over a corn, will remove it. 

A paste made of equal parts of saltpetre, brimstone 
and lard, and bound about a felon will cure it. Renew 
as soon as the poultice gets dry. 


A NEST OF BOXES FOR CLIPPINGS 


By “ HAL ” 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 


We household folks are used toa “nest of boxes” for 
our spices, but have ali tried a nest of boxes for clip- 
pings? In these days of magazines and newspapers 
everybody makes a collection of clippings, and they 
are valuable or not as we have them classified and 
conveniently at hand. 

Select eight or ten pasteboard boxes of uniform 
size and color, such as can be obtained from dry goods 
or furnishing stores. They should be oblong, about 
five by ten inches, and if an inch or two deep will hold 
quantities of clippings. Label them neatly as for in- 
stance, “ Recipes,” ‘Household Helps,” ‘“ Menus,” 
“Poetry,” “Remedies,” “Games,” “Famous Persons,” 
etc. 

The nest of boxes—one above the other—will fit 
nicely into the corner of a lower shelf on the book case 
where they are easily accessible when the various lists 
of valuable information are wanted. 


REMOVING A RUSTY SCREW 


By MRS. H. C. EWALD 
Louisville, Kentucky 
To remove a rusty screw, hold a red hot iron to the 


head of the screw for a short time and use the screw 
driver while the screw is still hot. 


WHITE SPOTS ON FURNITURE 


By MRS. H. C. EWALD 
Louisville, Kentucky 


For white spots on highly polished furniture, apply 
common baking soda, dampened. Allow it to remain 
on the spots a short time, then rub firmly and the spots 
will disappear. 


DON’T PEEL PIE PLANT 


By MRS. LILLIAN BENEDICT 
Pomona, Tennessee 
In cooking pie plant,do not peel it; the red skin 
gives a rich color to the sauce. 


BOILED SWEET APPLES 


By MRS. LILLIAN BENEDICT 
Pomona, Tennessee 


Place enough sweet apples side by side in a bright 
milk pan to cover the bottom; pour in about a pint of 
water; sprinkle over half a cup of sugar; cover 
with another pan and let them steam and boil until 
tender. When about half done turn each one over; 
when done, take up in a pretty dish, pour over the 
syrup and set away to get cold. It isa great improve- 
ment on the old baked sweet apple, and saves heating 
up the oven. 
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WASHING CHINA SILK WAISTS 


By S.. 3. 4. 
Toledo, Ohio 


To wash black or white china silk waists to look as 
good as new, use warm soft water. Make a suds of 
Ivory or any good white soap. Wash carefully with 
the hands, without rubbing. Do not put soap on the 
goods. Wash through two waters, having the last 
also a suds; do not rinse. When partly dry, iron on 
wrong side, with not too hot an iron. 


PURIFYING A SOURED SPONGE 


Dy i. A, -P. 
Westminster, Vermont 


By rubbing a fresh lemon thoroughly into a soured 
sponge and rinsing it several times, it will become as 
Sweet as a new one. 


A HANGING BASKET 


By SUSIE G. GALE 
= Worcester, Massachusetts 


Do you know that one of the prettiest hanging 
baskets imaginable can be. made from a cocoa nut 
shell? Select a large cocoa nut, — if practicable, one 
shaped like a nutmeg. From the end containing the 
eyes slice off a section about one-sixth the depth of 
the nut. This leaves the edge of the basket curving 
in a little, making it graceful in shape. Bore three 
holes about three quarters of an inch from the edge 
for the cord or little chains by which to suspend it, and 
also a rather larger hole in the bottom for drainage. 


GETTING PRUNES CLEAN 


By MARY E. MENDUM 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


A microscopic glance at the sticky coated fruit 
might result in striking the prune from our bill of fare. 
Cooked in the following way prunes will be absolutely 
clean and delicate. Wash and put to cook in cold 
water; let boil slowly for five minutes. Drain off this 
water and with it will goall impurities. Add fresh 
water and cook in a covered dish until tender. Sweeten 
to taste. 


MAKE HIM A PENCIL POCKET 


By J. P. STEVENS 
New Haven, Michigan 


A little thing which the husband will greatly appreci- 
ate is a narrow pencil pocket not over one inch wide 
placed on inside of coat, cutting through the facing to 
the right and a little above the inside breast pocket on 
the left side of coat. It should be just wide enough 
and deep enough to hold a pencil and fountain pen. 
If the husband be a business man who often goes with- 
out vest on hot days, he will wonder why he did not 
have it long ago. Ihave one putin ail my business 
coats. 


A CURE FOR HEADACHE 
By H. H. TOMLINSON 
Stepney Point, Connecticut 


The juice of half a lemon in a cup of strong coffee 
without cream or sugar will relieve the worst headache. 





FUTURE OF THE NEGRO 


IN AMERICA 


WILL THE RACE BECOME EXTINCT? 


By John 


WASHINGTON, 


HIS article will be confined to a dis- 

cussion of the question as it applies 
to the negro in the United States, with- 
out reference to his probable future in 
Africa or other countries. 

At the risk of being tiresome I will 
restate a few well known facts. 

During slavery the negro, generally 
speaking, (there always being exceptions 
to any general rule) was well supplied 
with wholesome food, was_ usually re- 
quired to keep reasonably regular hours 
as to eating and sleeping, and in case of 
sickness was provided with medicines 
suitable to his ailment. The pecuniary in- 
terest of the master, if nothing else, 
prompted him to see that his slaves were 
well taken care of, they representing 


his wealth. Also the propagation of the 
species, if not positively encouraged, 
was certainly not discouraged, each in- 


crease representing certain value. The 
work he had to perform, while laborious 
in a sense, was not, generally speaking, 
unhealthy; his life was free from care, 
worry and responsibility, and he was in 
a large degree free from the usual de- 
basing habits and vices common to the 
laboring classes among the free people 
in the large cities. 

This manner of living and working 
had a tendency to produce, and did pro- 
duce, strong, hearty males, or ‘‘bucks’’, 
as they were called, and the females or 
“wenches,”’ living a free outdoor life, 
and not having their bodies cramped or 
deformed by tight lacing or other de- 
crees of fashion, and not being worried 
by the question of how to provide for 
their offspring, were inclined to be pro- 
lific. This, then, was the condition of 
the negro at the beginning of the Rebel- 
lion, which was to have such a far reach- 
ing effect upon the future of the race. 


DISTRICT OF 
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COLUMBIA 


At the close of the war, the negro, 
finding himself free from all restraint, 
and not realizing or appreciating the 
responsibilities of his condition or the 
results of his conduct,seemed, for a num- 
ber of years, to have made it the busi-. 
ness of his life to live up to the scrip- 
tural injunction to “multiply and replen- 
ish the earth.’’ So rapid and alarming 
was the increase in the negro population 
for the succeeding twenty or thirty years 
that the negro question became a ‘‘prob- 
lem’’ indeed. Those superficial students 
of economics who deal in percentages 
only could easily figure out and demon- 
strate, to their own satisfaction at least, 
that it was only a question of a few years 
when the black man would overrun the 
country and displace the white man by 
sheer force of numbers. 

Contrasting his condition today with 
that at the close of his period of slavery, 
or even with his condition ten or fifteen 
years ago, and what do we find? He 
now sleeps where he can, eats what he 
can get, and when he can get it. He is 
not governed by any laws or rules per- 
taining to sanitation, or health, and by 
reason of his poverty, and in obedience 
to his common instincts, he crowds into 
the cities and there lives in the most 
crowded and unhealthy sections, is given 
over to indulgences, licentiousness and 
crime. 

Instead of being encouraged to in- 
crease the size of his family, the ten- 
dency is constantly the other way, every 
addition being looked upon, if not by 
himself, at least by his white neighbors, 
as more or less a calamity. As he be- 
comes educated and gets more and more 
into the ways of the white people, he be- 
comes less and less productive of his 
species, and, though the birth rate is 
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constantly being lowered, his manner of 
living in crowded, dirty, illy ventilated 
and poorly heated quarters, his conse- 
quent tendency to crime and disease, the 
death rate is getting higher, the death 
rate among negro children, especially in 
the larger cities, being something hor- 
rible to contemplate. In Washington 
City for the year 1902, there were 715 
deaths among colored children under 
one year old, or at the rate of 458.3 per 
1,000 colored population under one year 
of age. As there were born during that 
year 1,846 colored children, it seems 
that nearly forty per cent of them died 
before they arrived at the age of one 
year. The death rate, all ages, in the 
large cities having any considerable pro- 
portion of negroes, is about fifty per cent 
higher among the negroes than among 
the whites. That is to say, in cities 
where the death rate among the whites 
is twenty per thousand, that among 
the negroes runs about thirty per thou- 
sand, 

According to the actual statistics for 
the year 1900, based on the census for 
that year, the mortality in four of the 
cities having the largest negro population 
was as follows: 


Cities White Colored Mortality per 1000 Population 


Population Population White Colored 
Wash. 192,016 86,702 19. 31.2 
Baltimore 429,699 79,258 19.1 31.3 
Phila. 1,231,084 62,913 20.7 31.8 
New York 3,376,636 60,666 20.2 32.6 


Other cities having a large negro pop- 
ulation where statistics have been prop- 
erly kept show about the same proportion. 

I might add that the annual report of 
Dr. Woodward, health officer of Wash- 
ington, for the calendar year 1902, shows 
the death rate to be: white, 15.92; col- 
ored, 29.13. 

It is also noticeable that, according 
to the census of 1g00, the death rate 
among the negroes far exceeded the birth 
rate for that yearin all large cities. Out 
of fifty-six cities reported in all parts of 
the country, North, South, East and 
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West, the death rate among negroes is 
found to be greater than the birth rate 
in fifty cities. The record of a few cities 
will suffice to illustrate this condition. 
In Boston there were 240 births and 327° 
deaths, making an excess of deaths of 
eighty-seven. In Greater New York 
there were 1,430 births and 1,970 deaths, 
an excess of 290 deaths. In St. Louis 
there were 954 births and 1,155 deaths, 
making an excess of deaths of 561. In 
New Orleans there were 1,735 births and 
3,310 deaths, making an excess of 1,575 
deaths. In Washingtcn there were 2,003 
births and 2,704 deaths, an excess of 701 
deaths. Other cities show about the 
same condition. For the calendar year 
1902, according to the report of Dr. 
Woodward, above quoted, there were 
in the city of Washington 1,846 births 
and 2,596 deaths among negroes, or 750 
more deaths than births. 

These conditions are constantly grow- 
ing worse instead of better, it being a 
well known fact that the negro will do 
nothing of his own motion to better his 
condition; and the intense natural 
hatred that exists (and which I believe 
is increasing) between the races pre- 
vents the whites from taking any serious 
interest in his welfare. 

All this results in the deterioration and 
weakening of the race, which will finally 
end in its extinction. There is no such 
thing as the blood of the race being im- 
proved by the intermixture of, other 
races, as no race will mix with it. Most 
of the states have laws prohibiting ne- 
groes marrying whites, and while it was 
no uncommon thing in slavery times 
for negro women to have children by 
white men, such occurrence is now ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

There is yet another influence that is 
doing much to hasten the final extinc- 
tion of the race, and to which we might 
well apply the doctrine of the ‘‘survival 
of the fittest,’’ and that is the tendency 
to keep the negro out of the professions 
and skilled trades, and make him sim- 














ply a burden bearer, a ‘“‘hewer of wood 
and drawer of water.” He is being con- 
stantly and continually crowded to the 
wall, and held there by pressure from all 
sides. He is a veritable Ishmaelite, in 
that, while his hand may not be against 
every man, ‘‘every man’s hand is against 
him.” Norace has ever yet been able 
to hold its own against such pressure, 
and the negro will not be able to do so. 

It is rapidly coming to that point where 
a negro cannot get work, or hold a posi- 
tion once obtained, if that work or posi- 
tion is wanted by a white man. He is 
being kept out of the trades. Few of 
the various trades unions will allow him 
to affiliate with them. Even the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs at its meeting 
at San Francisco last year refused to 
‘*federate’’ with the colored women’s 
clubs. 

Education will not avail him when it 
comes to working at skilled labor or 
practicing the professions. He can 
act as hod carrier, plumber’s or tinner’s 
helper, but no matter how well educated 
or skillful he may be, he cannot hope to 
become a master mason, plumber or 
tinner, 

Outside of the city of Washington, the 
conditions pertaining to the negro are 
abnormal, I know of but one licensed 
negro plumber, and he told me a few 
years ago that he had a harder time each 
year to get his license renewed; and I 
have no doubt that by this time the 
powers that be have refused to renew it 
on some flimsy pretext, the real reason 
being his black skin. I know of no 
white man who would employ him to do 
his plumbing, except in the capacity of 
a helper, and as there is practically 
no such work to be done for the ne- 
groes he will soon have to starve, if he 
has not already done so, or go to work 
as a helper for some white plumber. 
This notwithstanding the fact that 
the particular plumber alluded to was 
more skillful in his trade, and a better 
workman than many a white man who 
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holds a license as a master plumber, 

White men are taking the place of ne- 
groes as barbers and bootblacks. It is 
becoming more common every day to 
see boot blacking stands and barber shops 
owned by white men who have negro 
helpers. Even the helpers’ places will 
be taken by the whites as competition 
becomes fiercer and work harder to get. 

Italians and other foreigners come 
over to this country and open cobbler 
shops for mending shoes and succeed 
while the negro next door, doing equally 
as good work,starves, for the reason that 
white people, and negroes who have the 
means to pay for the work, will patronize 
the Italian in preference to the negro. 

Negro lawyers, physicians and dentists 
must practice among their own people. 

No white man would think of employ- 
ing a negro lawyer to plead his cause be- 
fore a court or jury, nor employ a negro 
doctor in case of sickness, or a negro 
dentist to work on his teeth. On the 
other hand few negroes will employ ne- 
gro lawyers, much preferring white men, 
and would seldom call in a negro M. D. 
but for the fact that few white doctors 
will attend negro patients except asa 
matter of humanity. No white dentist 
will do dental work for negroes, except 
possibly now and then pulian aching 
tooth to relieve suffering; and if his 
white clients get. to thinking he takes 
negro work they will quickly desert him. 
All this tendency of white physicians 
and dentists not to minister to the black 
man naturally makes it difficult for him 
to get timely and proper attention, and 
shortens average life. 

Negro teachers can only be employed 
to teach their own race, as no school 
director would dream of employing a 
black teacher for white children. 

Many causes conspire to shorten the 
average life of the negro. If a sewer is 
to be opened or other unhealthy or dan- 
gerous work to be performed, the negro 
gets the job. His life isheld cheap. If 
a riot occurs where negroes and whites 
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are engaged, the usual result is five ne- 
groes killed and as many more wounded 
to one white man killed, or in about that 
proportion. The killing of a negro by 
a white man is seldom punished, or if at 
all only lightly. The hot end of the 
poker is always toward him. 

The average life of the negro is much 
shorter than that of the whites. In 
Washington for the year 1902 (Dr. 
Woodward’s report) the average age at 
death was: white, forty-one years, one 
month and ten days; colored, twenty-six 
years, five months and twenty-nine days. 

The point I make is this: as the ne- 
groes are crowded together, either by 
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N robes of airy purple, 
The distant hills are clad, 
And Autumn’s horn of plenty 
The husbandman makes glad. 
The corn fields are rejoicing 
In treasures yet untold; 
The orchard boughs are bending 
’Neath wealth of red and gold. 
The shepherd winds are driving 
White flocks across the skies; 
The vine’s rich interlacings 
Are clad in Tyrean dyes, 
The chestnut’s dropping largess 
The busy squirrels claim; 
Adown the vale the sumac 
Holds up its torch of flame. 
The jaunty jay is jeering 
Atop the locust tree,-— 
aA cynic fop in feathers, — 
Disdaining minstrelsy ; 
The crafty crow, slow winging 
His lazy flight along, 
Reviles the woodland chorus 
With critic croaks at song. 

The graceful mapie trembles, 
Ablush with maiden shame,— 
The Frost King rudely kissed her, 
Her cheeks are all aflame, 
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flocking to the cities or the rural districts 
and small towns, through the working 
together of the influences alluded to in 
this article, the birth rate will decrease 
and the death rate increase, so that there 
will come a time, and that not very far 
distant, when the latter will exceed the 
former and the race will rapidly decrease, 
the race problem cease to be a problem 
and then will come extinction. This 
will as certainly occur as it has occurred 
to the North American Indian, and the 
natives of the Sandwich islands, the ne- 
gro not being able to stand civilization 
any better than the Indian or the 
islander. 


By Henry Walter Graham 


ILLINOIS 


The stately elm is crested 
With plumes of fairy gold; 
The vine’s rich, luscious clusters 
‘*Imprisoned, sunshine”’ hold. 
The ivy, gently clinging, 
Has caught the gnarléd oak, 
His ragged scars concealing 
Beneath her crimson cloak. 
The birch, arrayed in tatters 
’Mid this rich brotherhood, 
Clings to his wasting treasures— 
The miser of the wood. 
The thrifty bees hold revel 
Upon the goldenrod; 
To zephyrs, gently waving 
The purple asters nod; 
The brooklet’s fairy island 
Holds beauty’s sweet surprise,— 
There violets, in secret, 
Are painting Summer skies. 
Queen Autumn’s brows are flushing 
With warmth of amber wine, 
Her dreamy eyes are closing,— 
Oh time most rare, divine! 
Now smiling, sun crowned Summer 
Returns with glad surprise,— 
Softly she comes, on tiptoe, 
To say her last goodbyes. 











Bercy-time 


Text and Illustration by 


Louise Lewin Matthews 
HYDE PARK MASSACHUSETTS 


». ang is the way through the fields to the old wall 
by the lane, 


Where berry vines are growing, kissed by the gentle 
rain. 


Over the stones they clamber, some red, some black 
and sweet, 


All purpling in the sunshine beneath the Summer heat. 

Where hay fields lie a-dreaming and wild flowers 
bloom and nod, 

The richest berries cluster behind the goldenrod. 

Dear Nature, all your seasons add largess to our dower; 


Grateful for all, we thank you most for this, the 
children’s hour. 
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COMMENT 


By Frank Putnam 


HIS CRITICS 


HE RAILWAY CRITIC, in its 
August number, remarks editorially 
that — 


Better lawyers than Mr. Roosevelt 
find ample grounds for action against 
Paul Morton and other Santa Fe offi- 
cials. Their motives are known to be 
disinterested and above suspicion. But 
Mr. Roosevelt, with executive, not with 
judiciary powers, declares his friend Mr. 
Morton innocent and prevents the courts 
from hearing his case. The coddling of 
Mr. Loomis was an unfortunate mistake, 
but the protection of Mr. Paul Morton 
takes on some of the aspects of a na- 
tional scandal. 

In every-railroad headquarters in the 
country there will be rejoicing. To 
save Paul Morton from the necessity of 
declaring himself Mr. Roosevelt has 
practically issued a general amnesty to 
all railroad law breakers. Personal guilt 
is abolished. Only corporations can sin, 
and for them the penalty is a trifling 
fine. In order that Mr. Paul Morton 
may go free the statute is made a dead 
letter. 


From which it would appear that not 
even the railway interests are unani- 
mous in favor of the suspension of 
statute law by executive edict at the 
pleasure of the president. 


T. R. has come in for some hard raps 
of late. His critics say he should have 
prosecuted Paul Morton, instead of 
praising him; that Bowen, who blabbed 
and got kicked out of the diplomatic 
service, was not more at fault than 
Loomis, who dabbled in claims against 


AND SOME OTHERS 


the nation to which he had been sent 
as our envoy, and who got a special 
mission to France along with a mild 
admonitory hint from Taft. The critics 
say T. R. talks too much, They inti- 
mate a belief on his part that we elected 
him pope, not president. They say he 
wronged Wallace, charging that the ex- 
chief of canal diggers quit for more 
money, when in fact (his friends say 
in his defense) he quit because red 
tape tied his hands so that he couldn’t 
dig, or not with any peace of mind. 
They say T. R. is backing and filling 
with regard to railway rate fixing. They 
say he is merely bluffing about ‘‘bust- 
ing’? the Beef Trust—and by way of 
proving the truth of their assertion they 
cite the fact that he is still using Gar- 
field, whose infantile report upon the 
Beef Trust filled the country with 
mingled amusement, disgust and wrath. 

Summed up, the charges amount to 
a general indictment for lack of steadi- 
ness, reserve and consideration for fel- 
low servants of the public. 


I am very fond of T. R. He is a 
big, impulsive, warm hearted, full 
blooded, open faced, hard fisted fight- 
ing man. He is fully as wise and good 
as the average of American citizenship 
—and that is something I could not say 
of most public men at Washington. He 
is, in brief, a whole man with the bark 
on. In some of the cases cited above, 
I agree with his critics, and I think it 
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is a good thing that the press is react- 
ing from the semi-idolatrous praise it 
gave him for some time past. Such 
unstinted adulation is not good for any 
public servant. It did not seem to feaze 
T. R., though it may have made him a 
bit more heady than usual. But he is 
game, and will take his little dressing 
down without a murmur. Moreover, his 
critics will never get a chance to damn 
him for doing anything in the tainted 
money line. When we have the specta- 
cle of two United States senators con- 
victed of illegal practices that constitu- 
ted a gross but probably not uncommon 
betrayal of their oaths of office, and a 
third hopelessly smirched by Equitable 
revelations, with a lot more big men 
dwelling under the grave and growing 
suspicion that they hold public and 
semi-public office as a means of pri- 
vate graft rather than of patriotic ser- 
vice, it is worth while to be able to 
point to our busy young president 
and say, with swelling chest, ‘Well, 
he may blunder occasionally—I admit 
that he does; but, by heaven! his hands 
are clean!”’ 


He keeps everlastingly at his job. He 
certainly was not bluffing when he 
praised the strenuous life. If I were 
tainted with any vulgar desire to become 
rich in mere money, I should instantly 
set up a factory at Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, for the manufacture of a new break- 
fast food to be named ‘*Teddine.’’ Any- 
body so tainted is welcome to the sug- 
gestion. 


It is early to begin speculating upon 
what the president will do when his term 
of office ends, but the following, from 
the Boston Transcript, is worth reading 
and making a note of: 


Certain of President Roosevelt’s 
qualifications for his high office were 
duplicated most closely by John Quincy 
Adams of all his predecessors. Adams 
from youth prepared for a civic career ; 


COMMENT II! 


he had an affluent and cultured environ- 
ment; he knew history and literature ; 
and he had the academic stamp of Har- 
vard university, and for a time was a 
professor there. To a degree not 
equalled in the earlier history of’ the 
country and not duplicated until the 
present administration, he was “the 
scholar in politics.” 

In diplomatic experience prior to as- 
suming the duties of secretary of state, 
which he filled with consummate ability, 
he was preeminent among all who have 
filled that post, not even Mr. Hay hav- 
ing had any such training as Adams had 
at the courts of the Netherlands, Prus- 
sia, Russia and England. 

With the new definition of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and the increase of our 
power and responsibility in the states of 
Central and South America, which the 
last decade has brought, Adam’s pater- 
nity of what has usually been credited to 
Monroe has been made clearer, and his 
foresight and courage as a statesman 
have been recognized more adequately, 
though there is chance for a very much 
wider and truer apprehension of his 
merits by his countrymen. 

He deserves more study also because 
of his example as an ex-president. We 
wonder what Mr. Roosevelt will do when 
his term of office is over, and he a com- 
paratively young man. It is suggested 
that he become president of Harvard 
university or mayor of New York city. 
It is far more likely that he will do as 
Mr. Adams did than that he will settle 
down to private life,as Mr. Cleveland 
has in Princeton, New Jersey. Mr. 
Adams, when defeated for a second 
term by Jackson, thought it not beneath 
him to enter congress from Massachu- 
setts, and from 1831 to 1848 he served 
his native state and the nation with a 
wisdom which was the fruit of his ex- 
perience as chief magistrate, as well as 
of his native talent and culture. 

The most glorious chapter of his per- 
sonal history was his defence while in 
congress of the rights of petition and 
free speech, and his sturdy champion- 
ship of the Abolitionists, whose radical- 
ism was so unlike the Whig opportunism 
of Adams’ party supporters. 

Mr. Roosevelt, as senator from New 
York state, might give the Empire 
State a standing in the senate which it 
cannot have as at present represented, 
and might aid in carrying into effect 
policies which in the very nature of the 
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case he can only initiate, not complete, 

during the single term of office to which 

he is pledged. 

It delights me to think of how T. R. 
must be looked up to by the Indians, 
whose conception of the presidency is 
expressed in the phrase they apply to 
the occupant of that office, i. e., ‘‘The 
Great Father.” For he comes as near 
being a “great father,’’ officially, to all 
sorts and conditions of people, as any 
man who ever sat in the White House. 
At 9 a.m. he offers a word of good 
advice to the negro; at ten, he warns 
the bad little Beef Trust boys that they 
must toe the mark or take the dire con- 
sequences; at eleven, he writes a pre- 
face for a book on birds, or bears; at 
noon, he calls a halt in a war between 
two great powers and gets them to send 
men here to talk peace terms; at one, he 
eats goulash with the Hungarians of 
New York City, and actually likes it 
fully as well as he says he does; at two, 
he gives a piece of straight talk to col- 
lege men and boys on honest sport; at 
three, he fraternizes with the temperance 
folk, and tells his friends, the Pennsy]- 
vania miners, that booze breeds more 
misery than breakfast food—or words 
to that effect; and so on through a 
day concluded by reviewing with dis- 
criminative art an obscure but beauti- 
ful poem, his praise whereof reveals 
unsuspected springs of Norse mystery 
and Berserk sadness in his own spirit. 


When I told Paul, one morning, that 
I was going to Washington to call on 
the poet ‘‘Ironquill,’”’ Paul said: 

‘‘Be sure to go up and see President 
Roosevelt. He’s great!’ 

I was curious to learn.how Paul came 
to take such an unexpected interest in 
a public man—keeping in mind the num- 
ber and variety of his other interests as 
a lively ten year old boy. He explained: 

‘I’ve just been reading his ‘Ranch 
Life and Hunting Trail,’.and say, he’s 
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a corker!’’ 

Captain Loeffler let me into the ante- 
room and gave me a seat in line with 
the door opening into the president’s 
private office. I should say the ante- 
room is twenty feet wide. At my right was 
a lean and genial priest from the Roman 
Catholic university. Over in the far 
corner a group of negro bishops — fat 
and shiny and eager and all smiles. I 
got into conversation with the Roman, 
who told me, in answer to a sincere but 
possibly undiplomatic inquiry, that his 
school had quit teaching hellfire as an 
article of faith, and enlightened me 
pleasurably upon a number of things in 
that line. I was watching his forefingers 
forming the long sides of an acute angle 
in the air before his jolly face, and tak- 
ing in his gay comment, when of a sud- 
den the door of the executive chamber 
swung open with a bang, and before I 
could get squared around in my chair, 
or out of it, T. R., with a motion some- 
thing like a cross between the gaits of 
a grizzly bear and a panther, was across 
the room and had my baseball fingers 
wrapped in the tightest grip they ever 
knew. As they say in the prize ring, he 
didn’t give me time to get set, where- 
fore, the little handful of conversational 
nuggets I had panned out for him never 
got delivered. All that I could think of 
to tell him was that, in common with my 
folks out West, I was entirely satisfied 
with the way he was running things. He 
expressed his appreciation in a grin that 
was half a laugh and told me he was glad 
to hear it. I bade him good morning, 
but before I got through the door I saw 
him pumping the right hand of my 
friend the priest, heard him tell that 
gentleman to come inside presently and 
saw him make what it is not, I trust, im- 
proper to designate as a running jump 
at the six black bishops over in the far 
corner. : 

When I got outside, in the road, I 
said to myself, ‘‘Good Lord! If we 
democrats only had a man like that!’ 





